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The Carl H. Pforzheimer University 
Professorship 


N 15 October 1958 President Pusey announced the estab- 
C) lishment by Harvard of the Carl H. Pforzheimer Uni- 

versity Professorship. Paul H. Buck, Francis Lee Higgin- 
son Professor of History and Director of the University Library, 
has been appointed the first Carl H. Pforzheimer University 
Professor. The chair is endowed by the Carl and Lily Pforz- 
heimer Foundation, in memory of Carl H. Pforzheimer, New 
York investment banker and founder of the Pforzheimer Li- 
brary of books and manuscripts in English literature. Carl H. 
Pforzheimer, Jr, ’28, is President of the Foundation. 

In announcing the Professorship, President Pusey stressed 
three reasons that render this gift to the University peculiarly 
significant. First of all, it bears witness to an affection and re- 
spect for Harvard on the part of a family that has been gener- 
ously represented among the alumni of Harvard and the alumnae 
of Radcliffe, and is a fitting memorial to the founder of a library 
of great significance for scholarship. Second, it has enabled the 
University to appoint as first incumbent of the chair one who as 
Professor, as Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, as Pro- 
vost, and most recently as Director of the University Library, 
has made outstanding contributions not only to the Harvard 
community but to American education and to the cause of 
humanistic scholarship in the broadest sense. Finally, the gift 
makes it possible to associate a University Professorship with ‘the 
great library which is the center of our University, for the new 
chair is in scope university-wide and on the frontiers of knowl- 
edge just as the library serves all parts of our community and 
touches the world of learning and of mind.’ 





A New Personnel Program for 
Harvard Librarians 


HE Harvard University Library this year instituted a com- 

prehensive new personnel program calling for recognition 

that the Library’s professional staff is a group within the 

University fully as professional as the teaching faculty and 
entitled to comparable perquisites. This has been based on the ground 
that librarianship requires exacting preparation and that librarians per- 
form functions vital to the well-being of the University. It reflects the 
conviction that a staff of outstanding quality is essential to maintain a 
library with Harvard’s outstanding resources for teaching and re- 
search, and that this calls for a climate favorable to the development 
of each librarian’s capabilities. The adoption of a program built upon 
these premises may well be regarded as a significant milestone in the 
life of the Library. 

The erection of buildings and the acquisition of important collec- 
tions are obvious landmarks in a library’s history; the long-range sig- 
nificance of a personnel program may be less evident at first glance, 
but it ought not to be underestimated. One might, indeed, suggest an 
interesting psychological test. An individual to whom the word library 
immediately suggested a building might prove to be one who had 
seen more of the outsides than the insides of such buildings. One who 
thought at once of books might well be a scholar. And, if a person 
taking the test instantaneously associated library with librarians, it 
would not be surprising if he turned out to be a good administrator. 
All three — housing, collections, and personnel — are essential; but 
the quality of the staff through which it must act will very largely 
determine how much any administration can accomplish, including 
how well it will exploit the physical facilities that are available and 
how wisely it will build up and organize the collections. 

In addition to ensuring recognition of the professional librarian’s 
status in the academic community, a personnel program for a univer- 
sity library should foster the professional growth of the individual 
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librarian at every stage of his career. It should be as consistent and 
fair as possible, but never inflexible. 

One point to be made clear at the outset is that the program to 
be described here covers only those members of the staff who fill pro- 
fessional positions or have nearly finished preparing themselves to do 
so. Some of the top clerical and sub-professional positions are as 
responsible and as well paid as some of the professional positions; 
there are, for example, in the Library and elsewhere throughout the 
University, senior secretaries who may be as indispensable as any 
individuals can be. Those who fill professional positions, however, 
are making a career of librarianship and are doing work that calls 
either for postgraduate training in this field or for experience sufh- 
cient in quality and length to constitute an adequate substitute. The 
mistaken assumption that anyone who works in a library is a pro- 
fessional librarian has sometimes been an obstacle to achievement of 
the recognition that librarianship deserves. Another obstacle has been 
the failure of some library administrators to make sure that the time 
of professional members of the staff is not wasted on non-professional 
tasks. Harvard has sought to avoid this; only approximately thirty-six 
per cent of the Library’s work is done by persons in professional posi- 
tions, and the percentage would be even lower if the Library’s great 
decentralization did not result in the operation of many units too 
small to permit much division of labor. 

The new program provides for five major ranks, which can be out- 
lined as follows: 


Library Intern, a pre-professional class for persons with at least 
a baccalaureate degree who are preparing for a career in librarian- 
ship. Annual appointments as ‘services and wages’ employees are 
given. The maximum period in this class is three years. 


Librarian I, for librarians with postgraduate library degrees 
and other persons of established professional caliber. The first 
two steps in this class call for annual ‘services and wages’ appoint- 
ments; the three upper Steps are as officers of administration with 
Corporation appointments.’ The maximum period in this class is 
five years. 


*Corporation appointments at Harvard are made by the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College (who constitute the Corporation), with the consent of the 
Overseers, except that approval by the Overseers is not required for one-year term 
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Librarian Il, for experienced librarians and those in junior 
supervisory positions. Corporation appointments are given. There 
is no time limit in this class. 

Librarian III, for senior supervisors and experienced librarians 
with considerable responsibility. Corporation appointments. No 
time limit. 

Librarian IV, for senior officers. Corporation appointments. 
No time limit. 

Salaries will be subject to annual review, and increases are to be 
given for merit rather than automatically. Recruits to the staff may 
enter at any level for which they are qualified. 

Among the features mentioned above as essential in a sound per- 
sonnel program, the first was that it should provide for recognition 
of the professional librarian’s status in the academic community. Under 
this program, appointments as officers of administration will be given 
to all professional librarians who have demonstrated their competence 
by completing two years of satisfactory work or who have entered 
the Harvard Library with special qualifications entitling them to posi- 
tions in the third step of Librarian I or higher. 

Officers of Harvard University, it should be explained, are of two 
kinds — officers of instruction and officers of administration. Only 
the former are entitled to sabbatical leaves; but pensions, insurance, 
faculty club membership, the health program, and other ‘fringe bene- 
fits’ are identical for officers of both kinds. 

Non-teaching officers of the University are classified as officers of 
administration. The term may not be completely accurate, because 
some professional librarians are administrators to only a negligible 
extent, but it has seemed that this is the proper place for librarians as 
members of a profession distinct from teaching and with its own special 
responsibilities. 

Close liaison must, of course, be maintained between the Facul 
and the Library’s staff. The Committee on the Library of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences has contributed a great deal to this. Further, it is 
desirable for the senior, policy-forming officers of each faculty’s 
library to be members of that faculty. In most of the graduate pro- 
appointments. They may be either for a stated term of years or without limit of 


time. Appointments without limit of time will commonly be preceded by one or 
more three- or five-year term appointments. 
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fessional schools this policy has already been put into effect, and, in 
the College Library, the Librarian and three other senior officers are 
members of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which is the faculty 
of the College as well as of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
It may be added that seven or eight members of the Library staff 
have been teaching during recent years, but this is as members of one 
or another of the University’s faculties, not as librarians. 

Many directors of research libraries have advocated that all pro- 
fessional librarians be given appointments as faculty members.’ Yet 
universities differ so widely that an attempt to prescribe any single 
formula would seem to be undesirable even if it were practicable. 
When an institution’s faculty is regarded as its only fully professional 
group, there is a strong case indeed for including librarians in this 
group; but this is not the case at Harvard, and incorporation of Har- 
vard’s librarians into its ‘officers of instruction’ would be to impose 
upon them a personnel program that was not designed for librarians. 

Only a limited number of the University’s instructors and assistant 
professors can proceed to appointments without limit of time as per- 
manent members of the teaching staff. The Library, under its new 
program, will reappraise its personnel at regular intervals, and not all 
of the junior members of its staff will find a permanent place at Har- 
vard; but there are library positions at the intermediate level in which 
permanent tenure is desirable. Special preparation fits the librarian 
for his profession; careers in librarianship have their own distinctive 
patterns; and the librarian’s contribution to his university is one that 
only he can make. When these facts are recognized, as they are at 
Harvard, it seems desirable for the Library staff to stand on its own 
feet as a distinct professional group with a personnel program specifi- 
cally designed for it. 

Establishment of the Library Intern group is one of the most sig- 
nificant features of the new program; it is also a feature that could 
readily be incorporated into a program designed for librarians, but 
might be hard to work into a plan that had been made to fit the teach- 
ing staff. Internship, it may be added, is not a new practice here; 
throughout the history of the Harvard University Library many of 
the ablest members of the staff have been superior college graduates, 


* An excellent survey of opinion on this subject is provided by Robert B. Downs, 
‘The Current Status of University Library Staffs,’ College and Research Libraries, 
XVIII (1957), 375-385. 
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originally employed as interns, who matured into professionally quali- 
fied librarians. This is a highly desirable method of recruiting for 
the library profession. A decision to make a career of librarianship 
calls for a considerable investment of time and money in professional 
education; under this program the college graduate is given an oppor- 
tunity to try library work and to base his decision on experience that 
will be valuable to him if he decides to enter the profession. 

Reassessment of individuals at appointment intervals is implicit in 
the plan. An appointment without limit of time will not be given 
until it has become clear that the best interests of both the University 
and the individual will be served by his remaining at Harvard. Because 
of the opportunities for varied experience that the Library can offer, it 
is desirable, for the profession generally as well as for Harvard, that 
a relatively large number of young librarians should go on to other 
institutions after having spent a few years on the Harvard staff. 

The internship plan and the reassessment provisions of the new 
program are evidences of the emphasis that the Library’s administra- 
tion wishes to give to fostering the professional growth of each indi- 
vidual on the staff. When an administration employs a good librarian 
— aman or woman having those qualities of intellect and personality 
on which dedication to librarianship can build a real career — it owes 
him consideration of this sort. It is important that this policy should 
govern the application of the program, because the best of personnel 
programs can produce very poor results if applied unintelligently or 
inflexibly. Consistency — but not rigidity — has been mentioned as 
one of the desirable features in a personnel program, and this one 
notably increases Harvard’s consistency in at least two respects: it 
eliminates the discrimination against women that had prevailed here- 
tofore in making appointments as officers of the University, and its 
adoption throughout the University Library will materially reduce 
the difference between personnel practices of the Library’s various 
units. In a program designed to apply to units as diverse as those that 
make up the Harvard University Library, flexibility is an even more 
essential feature than might otherwise be the case. 

Even if the Library were divided into fewer and less diverse units 
than it is, a great many different kinds of work would have to be 
done by the professional staff of a research collection having more 
than six million volumes. Some librarians are primarily administrators, 
devoting most of their time to supervising and coordinating the work 
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of others. Some, chiefly engaged in building up specialized collections 
and facilitating their use by scholars, must be expert in particular 
fields of research. Publications in a multitude of languages must be 
selected, acquired, and catalogued.* Good service must be provided 
to undergraduate students as well as to distinguished scholars. Obvi- 
ously difficulties are to be encountered in fitting into a single scheme 
positions that call for such a variety of abilities and preparation; it 
should be emphasized that, in classifying positions, every effort has 
been made to avoid giving undue weight to any single skill of the 
many demanded by the Library. 

Another area in which both fairness and flexibility are vital is the 
assessment of qualifications for professional positions. There are many 
more graduates of library schools on the Harvard staff than there were 
twenty years ago, and this is a good thing; but Harvard has no inten- 
tion of setting up any invariable requirements for appointment to its 
professional positions or for advancement in the Library ranks. There 
are positions in which knowledge of a subject is more important than 
library training. Experience is sometimes more valuable than formal 
courses. Harvard, whether in making appointments to its faculty or to 
its library staff, should not let any technicality keep it from employing 
the best man or woman available anywhere. 

A sound personnel program, intelligently administered with concern 
for the individual always in mind, should have a continuing good 
effect upon staff morale. The immediate effect of the new program 
was striking because it directly benefited many members of the staff. 
For example, thirty new appointments as officers of administration 
(twenty-five of them for women) took effect on 1 July 1958, for 
members of those units of the College Library that are housed in the 
Widener, Houghton, and Lamont buildings.* These appointments en- 
tailed a number of tangible advantages for the individuals receiving 
them, but the recognition implicit in appointment as an officer, al- 
though intangible, was perhaps the most important consideration of all. 

The new program has been adopted by all units of the Library. 
Accordingly, a large number of appointments were also made in 

* More than two thirds of the Library’s acquisitions, it has been estimated, come 


from outside the United States, and more than sixty per cent of them are in lan- 


guages other than English; few languages in which anything is printed are not 
represented in the Library. 


‘This brought the total number of officers in these units of the Library to 59, 
of whom 28 were women. 
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other units, but more time was required in some cases and it will be 
impossible for all parts of the Library to accommodate themselves 
fully to the new scheme before the fiscal year 1959/60. 

As one of the first results of contributions to the College Library’s 
endowment under A Program for Harvard College, it was possible 
to institute a considerably improved salary scale at the same time as the 
new personnel program. This too, of course, contributed to raising 
morale and will help the Library to retain desirable members of its 
staff as well as to attract promising recruits. Both adequate salaries 
and sound personnel policies are essential if Harvard is to maintain 
a library staff of quality high enough to match its book collections, its 
students, and its faculty. 

This account of a major forward step would hardly be complete if 
it did not include at least a sketch of the historical background; with- 
out some account of the past it might, indeed, seem surprising that 
the country’s oldest and largest university library did not adopt this 
obviously reasonable and desirable personnel program in 1858 rather 
than 1958. 

It would appear that the Library’s age has itself been a significant 
factor. Librarianship has not always been recognized as a distinct 
profession; most librarians themselves may not have regarded it as 
one until after the middle of the nineteenth century. The American 
Library Association was organized in 1876, under the presidency of 
Justin Winsor, who became Librarian of Harvard College the follow- 
ing year. The first library school was not established until 1887. 
Harvard already had a large library by this time. Long before formal 
academic training in librarianship became available, Harvard had de- 
veloped the habit of filling professional positions with personnel who 
had learned on the job, and it was slow to change. By 1937, when 
there were only approximately a dozen graduates of library schools 
in the Harvard University Library (more than half of them in Baker 
Library at the Business School), some institutions had gone to the 
opposite extreme of making library-school degrees prerequisite to all 
professional positions. Harvard, it has been seen, has no intention of 
thus restricting its recruitment, but has found it desirable, during the 
past twenty years, to bring the total number of library-school gradu- 
ates on its staff to more than 80 out of a total professional staff of 
155 to 160. 

The history of women at Harvard also forms a part of the back- 
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ground. Women were first employed by the Library in 1859; ° they 
did only clerical work at first, but women were to form a large pro- 
portion of all professional librarians, and it was inevitable that they 
should eventually do much of the professional work in the Harvard 
University Library. But in the Library, as at the Astronomical Observ- 
atory,° recognition of their professional status was slow to come. 
Lillian A. Hall, Custodian of the Theatre Collection from 1925 to 
1940, was the first woman librarian to have an appointment as an 
officer of the University, and no woman in the Library had such an 
appointment for a year following her retirement. Then, in 1941, the 
Librarian of the Fogg Art Museum received one. There were three 
by the end of 1955; three were added in 1957; and a total of eight 
women were officers of the Library during the first half of 1958 on 
the eve of adoption of the new personnel program. 

The decentralization of the University Library may also be men- 
tioned as a factor that tended to delay adoption of a consistent personnel 
program. The library of each faculty and research institution has de- 
veloped at its own pace, and financial resources have been unequal. 
Consistency in professional personnel policy is not coming now by 
administrative fiat; the new program is being accepted throughout the 
University because those responsible for each unit of the Library 
realize that it is essential to the Library’s well-being. It is good to be 
able to add that it has not only been accepted but welcomed enthu- 
siastically. 

This enthusiasm on the part of Harvard administrators does not re- 
flect a love of consistency or uniformity for its own sake; rather, it 
is based on a conviction that the new program will benefit the Library 
staff and hence the academic community that is served by that staff. 
This, it can confidently be predicted, will be the case if it is not for- 
gotten that individuals are more important than rules. © 


Paut H. Buck 


*The Development of Harvard University since the Inauguration of President 
Eliot 1869-1929, ed. Samuel Eliot Morison (Cambridge, 1930), p. 609; Clifford K. 
Shipton, ‘John Langton Sibley, Librarian,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, IX (1955), 
246-247. 

* Development, pp. 295-296. 





The Christian Schools of Palestine: 
A Chapter in Literary History 


HE part played in the shaping of our western civilization by 
Christian humanism, absorbing and transforming the classi- 
cal heritage of Greece and Rome, has become familiar to all 
students. The story of the process, which spread over a 
long span of time in both the eastern and the western divisions of the 
Roman Empire, is well known in its general outlines. There are, how- 
ever, a number of details that still need to be brought to light and 
added to the larger picture; the continued study of the various aspects 
of our ancient literary history is enriching our knowledge both of the 
permanent value and universal validity of the classical intellectual 
achievement and of the contribution that this heritage was able to 
make to Christianity as the latter grew and strengthened its roots in 
the Graeco-Roman world. The history of literature and of literary 
education during the centuries that witnessed the expansion of Chris- 
tianity will help us to understand better what it was that the Christian 
thinkers were trying to develop as the cultural setting of the orthodox 
faith, and what they hoped to make of the pagan intellectual heritage 
that was at the same time their own historic background and inherit- 
ance. One result of this process was the remarkable achievement of 
the Byzantine Empire in building up a unity of faith and culture that 
was one of the outstanding characteristics of the Byzantine world. 
Within this development, the literary history of Palestine from the 
reign of Constantine the Great (a.p. 306-337) to the Moslem conquest 
in the early seventh century is of special interest because this period, 
especially during the sixth century, shows us one of the most important 
stages in the preservation and transmission of Hellenism, and the utiliza- 
tion of the Hellenic tradition in the service of Christianity. While 
studies of individual literary figures are available, no comprehensive 
treatment of this chapter of literary history seems to have been pub- 
lished, and a collection of the evidence will give us a heightened under- 
standing of what it was that people then looked for from their schools 
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and their literary training. In particular, the activity of the famous 
school of Gaza illustrates the development of the professional Christian 
scholarship in the classics that placed an important stamp on church 
and society in the Byzantine period. 


We have first of all to recall that the Hellenization of the East that 
had been begun by Alexander the Great had not resulted, in Palestine, 
in the same development that it had, for example, in the neighboring 
lands of Syria and Egypt. In the Hellenistic and Roman periods, set- 
tlers of Hellenic stock were attracted mainly to the coastal trading 
cities of Palestine, which did not reach the same importance, in size 
and cultural prominence, as did other centers of the general region 
such as Antioch and Alexandria. And of course the ancient Jewish 
population, with its proud and exclusive traditions, could not, in gen- 
eral, be Hellenized in the way that the indigenous peoples of Syria 
and Egypt were, though of course there were some Jews who adopted 
Greek customs.’ In the coastal cities of Ptolemais, Caesarea, Joppa, 
Azotus, Ascalon, and Gaza, where part at least of the commercial and 
official population would be oriented outward, over the Mediterranean 
routes to the other Graeco-Roman cities, one would expect to find 
Hellenic culture well established. 

The growth of Christianity under Constantine the Great affected 
the classical tradition in Palestine in differing ways. In the interior, 
where the principal holy sites had undergone revival and development 
beginning with the time of Constantine, and where monasteries had 
come into existence throughout the region, the Christian cultural tra- 
dition established itself by a natural process, and apparently had no 
trouble ousting the pagan tradition. On the coast, however, where 
both the indigenous pagan cults and the imported Hellenic cults and 
festivals had become firmly rooted, Christianity had a less easy time. 
Christianity indeed had two problems to meet and solve here, not only 
the conversion of the pagans in the coastal towns, which was, so to 
speak, a local, physical question, but the larger problem that was aris- 
ing everywhere in the Graeco-Roman world, that of the accommoda- 
tion between the classical educational tradition and the form of educa- 
tion that would be regarded as desirable for Christians. 

This larger topic, one of the most interesting subjects in late Roman 


* 


* Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1942), p. 1. 
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and Byzantine studies, must here, in its overall development, be taken 
for granted. It is sufficient to recall that, after an initial period of alarm 
and uncertainty, in which classical literature and learning were looked 
upon as something to be avoided as dangerous, Christian scholars came 
to recognize that the classical educational tradition had elements that 
were valuable for the training of Christians, both because Christianity 
itself was a literary religion, depending on the transmission and study 
of a body of writings in Greek, and because Christians had to deal 
with people who had been educated in the classical culture. Choricius 
of Gaza, one of the sophists whose career will be described later, states 
the feeling characteristically in one of his panegyrics of Marcianus, the 
Bishop of Gaza, in which he tells how it was necessary for a man like 
the Bishop to be trained in both Christian and pagan literature, so that 
he might master the sacred writings, and then teach them the more 
readily with the help of his classical learning.’ 

This was the general situation at the time when our study opens. 
There were emerging in addition two special factors that enter into 
the picture of the local development of the Christian Hellenic culture. 
One was the vigorous growth of monasticism in Palestine. These 
monks and hermits differed from the secular clergy and the laity in 
that they believed that they, at least, must follow a different road in 
the struggle toward spiritual perfection and union with God. Some of 
the monks, who had received the classical literary education, either as 
pagans (before their conversion) or as Christians, employed the classi- 
cal vocabulary and style in the service of Christianity, as for example 
St Sophronius of Jerusalem. For others, such as St Cyril of Jerusalem,’ 
the eloquence (euglottia) of the pagans was to be classed with Jewish 
misinterpretation of the Scriptures and with heresy among the enemies 
of Christianity.* In individual cases, of course, there could be violent 

*Choricius, Laudatio Marciani, Il, 9, 11 ff., in Opera, ed. Richard Forster and 
Eberhard Richtsteig (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 30, 31. 

* Catechesis, TV, 2, in Migne, Patrologia Graeca (hereafter referred to as P. G.), 
XXXII, 456. 

‘A similar opponent of classical culture was Hesychius of Jerusalem, who died 
some time after a.p. 450, who was at pains to make plain his suspicions of philosophi- 
cal thought; see Wilhelm von Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, ed. 
Wilhelm Schmid and Otto Stahlin, 6th ed. (hereafter Gr. Lit.), I? (Munich, 1924), 
1485-1486; Berthold Altaner, Patrologie, 2nd ed. (Freiburg i. B., 1950), pp. 204, 290. 
Another exemplar of this view was the Abbot Anastasius of Sinai, who died soon 
after a.p. 700, to whom heresy was connected with what he calls ‘Aristotelian or 
Hellenic’ instruction and methodology; the word ‘Aristotelian’ almost comes to be 
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opposition to classical culture in any form. A well-known figure of 
this kind was Epiphanius of Salamis, who was born about A.D. 315 
in a village near Eleutheropolis in Judaea and founded a monastery in 
Eleutheropolis that he headed for thirty years. Later he became Bishop 
of Constantia (Salamis) in Cyprus. He was a passionate opponent of 
Greek learning; but his extreme views cannot have been acceptable to 
many of his fellow monks.° St Jerome, when he established his monas- 
tery at Bethlehem in the latter part of the fourth century, taught the 
Latin classics to a certain number of his pupils, but he was attacked by 
critics for doing so; and the course of studies that he recommended 
for girls who intended to embrace the religious life contained no classi- 
cal subject matter.® 

The other special factor mentioned above was the circumstance that 
while Palestine as a whole was undergoing its tremendous develop- 
ment as the Holy Land, and was becoming the goal of pilgrims and 
the home of holy men and women, there was at the same time the 
robust survival of paganism in the cities along the coast, notably in 
Gaza. We are fortunate in possessing a number of important literary 
texts that permit us to understand both the significance of this continua- 
tion of the pagan tradition and the way in which it was in due time 
absorbed in the new Christian scholarly synthesis. In the following 
pages we shall attempt to bring together the texts that show this literary 
development in Palestine in general and in Gaza in particular. 

In our modern habits of thought, we are accustomed to think of 
Palestine as a separate country, distinct from Syria and Egypt, and dif- 
ferent in various ways from its neighbors. Under the Late Roman Em- 
pire, this was not entirely the case. In addition to the ordinary free 
movement of commercial traffic and of travelers in general, the travel 
and migration of students and of teachers to different parts of the 
Empire was easy and frequent. It is in part as a consequence of this 
that we encounter a phenomenon that can on occasion be one of 
the most baffling and frustrating of ancient peculiarities, namely the 
inconsistent use of geographical epithets as a part of personal names, 


synonymous with ‘pagan’ (see Altaner, Patrologie, p. 473). Characteristic passages 
may be found in P. G., LXXXIX, 56 C-D, 121 B, 140 A, 148 C. 

* Gr. Lit., IP, 1446-1451; Altaner, Patrologie, pp. 271-274. 

*See Ferdinand Cavallera, Saint Jéréme: sa vie et son ceuvre (Louvain and Paris, 
1922), I, 200-202, with n. 1 on p. 202; Henri-Irénée Marrou, A History of Educa- 
tion in Antiquity, trans. George Lamb (London, 1956), p. 332. 
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the place name meaning either that the bearer was born there (and 
then perhaps spent much of his life elsewhere), or that he was born 
elsewhere, and then passed the principal part of his career in the 
place whose name became attached to him. For example the man of 
letters Procopius of Gaza is so called, evidently, because his major 
professional activity took place in Gaza, while the approximately con- 
temporary historian Procopius of Caesarea is so called, in order to dis- 
tinguish him from the other Procopius, simply because he may have 
studied there, though all of his professional life so far as we know was 
spent elsewhere, and his home appears to have been Constantinople. 
Thus when we come upon a record of a man who is called ‘of Gaza’ 
or ‘of Caesarea,’ the meaning of the phrase is not automatically plain. 

We find several types of scholarly travels and migrations. Sometimes 
people born in Palestine went elsewhere to study, and then either re- 
turned to Palestine or went to other countries to teach. Others would 
come to Palestine to study, and then would go elsewhere to pur- 
sue their careers. Again, people from outside Palestine, trained else- 
where, would settle and teach in Palestine. Among such figures, Pro- 
copius of Caesarea has already been mentioned. Zenobius of Elusa in 
Palestine, who died in a.p. 354, was a teacher of rhetoric in Antioch, 
where he had Libanius among his pupils,” and Ulpian of Ascalon, who 
died in a.p. 329, had been a predecessor of Libanius at Antioch.’ 
Siricius of Neapolis in Palestine, a rhetor of the time of Constantine 
the Great, taught at Athens.? Eudemon, a grammarian and poet, who 
was an officially established teacher at Elusa, about a.p. 360, came from 
Pelusium near the mouth of the Nile.”® Acacius of Caesarea, a rival 
of Libanius, was active first in Phoenice, then in Antioch, finally in 
Palestine once more.” In the fifth century the philologist Orion, a 
writer of grammatical treatises, was born in Thebes in Egypt, of Egyp- 
tian descent, and taught first in Alexandria, then in Constantinople 
(where the Empress Eudocia heard his lectures), and finally in Caesarea 


* Otto Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, XXX, 1-2; Leipzig, 1906), pp. 315-316; Fritz Schemmel, 
*Zu Libanius,’ W ochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, XXXIV (1917), col. 189. 

* Schemmel, ‘Zu Libanius’; Gr. Lit., II’, 988, n. 3. 

*Suidas, Lexicon, s. n. Xipixuos (ed. Ada Adler, Leipzig, 1928-38, IV, 365); 
Gr. Lit., IP, 1102, n. 4. 

* Seeck, Briefe des Libanius, p. 131. 

™Seeck, Briefe des Libanius, p. 40; Paul Petit, Les étudiants de Libanius (Paris, 
1957), Index, p. 197, s. n. ‘Acacius IL.’ 
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in Palestine, which was the chief scene of his activity.” Eudocia her- 
self, the wife of Theodosius II, composed most of her poetical works 
during her second visit to the Holy Land.”* Early in the sixth cen- 
tury the sophist Hieronymus, who came from Elusa in Palestine, re- 
turned there after having taught in Alexandria and Hermupolis.* At 
the same period we hear that Hierius, who had been established in 
Gaza as a teacher of Latin, was moving to Antioch; one of his col- 
leagues remarked, in a letter in which this news was mentioned, that 
he was more noteworthy for his personal goodness than for his learn- 
ing.”° 

Travels and changes of this kind were of course not confined to 
pagan students and men of letters. The famous Zacharias Rhetor, who 
had been born at Maiouma near Gaza, was educated in Alexandria and 
in Berytus, and died (some time before a.p. 553) as Bishop of Mity- 
lene.*® Leontius of Byzantium, who was born at Constantinople in 
the latter part of the fifth century, retired to the Laura of Mar Saba 
in Palestine; he visited Constantinople several times, and died there 
in A.D. 542." Sophronius of Jerusalem, the theologian and man of 
letters, was born in Damascus, studied in Egypt, and traveled in Syria 
and as far as Rome in various intervals of his career in Palestine. So 
it was distinctly not a static population or even a native population 
that was responsible for the development of classical literary studies 
in Palestine, among both Christians and pagans. 

At the opening of our period, about the beginning of the fourth 
century, Palestine possessed educational facilities and a learned tradi- 
tion in the classics that were comparable to those in other parts of the 
Empire.** Caesarea in Palestine, famous as a center of Christian learn- 
ing, where Eusebius of Caesarea had been trained, also possessed a dis- 


* Gr. Lit., IP, 1081. 

*Seeck and Cohn, ‘Eudokia,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, V1, cols. 
906-912. 

“Procopius of Gaza, Epistolae, 65, 116, in Epistolographi Graeci, ed. Rudolph 
Hercher (Paris, 1873), pp. 555-556, 577-579; Gr. Lit., II’, 1028. 

* Procopius of Gaza, Epistolae, 149, in Epistolographi Graeci, p. 592. 

* Gr. Lit., Il’, 1484; Altaner, Patrologie, p. 204. 

* Altaner, Patrologie, pp. 459-461. 

* On the schools at this period, see John W. H. Walden, The Universities of 
Ancient Greece (New York, 1909); Fritz Schemmel, ‘Die Hochschule von Alexan- 
dria im IV. und V. Jahrhundert p. Ch. n.,’ Neue Jabrbiicher fiir das klassische Alter- 
tuygn, XXIV (1909), 438-457; Gottlob R. Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius (Berlin, 
1868). 
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tinguished school of rhetorical and literary studies, going back to the 
imperial period.” Gregory Nazianzen, one of the most distinguished 
authors of the fourth century, pagan or Christian, studied in the rhetori- 
cal schools of Palestine before going on to Alexandria and then com- 
pleting his studies at Athens.” Libanius, the famous teacher and rhetori- 
cian of Antioch in the middle of the fourth century, speaks with respect 
of the rhetorical school at Gaza.” Libanius also mentions the way 
in which the school at Caesarea was able to attract famous sophists 
by means of paying them high salaries.” Palestine certainly possessed 
the interest in and desire for this type of training that was normal in 
the Graeco-Roman world at this period; for we have to remind our- 
selves that this type of education was regarded by both pagans and 
Christians as being primarily of utilitarian value, in that it offered not 
only the best — in fact the only suitable — formation of the charac- 
ter, but the best preparation for public life and administrative and 
forensic duties.” In Palestine, as in other parts of the Empire at this 
period, the education of Christian writers in general, down to the time 
of the Council of Chalcedon in a.p. 451, was at a high level; almost all 
of them went through the rhetorical schools. After Chalcedon the 
level declined, but there were still important literary figures among 
the Christians.” 

In addition to the training in ancient Greek literature, philosophy, 
and rhetoric, which was looked upon as the basis for a career in the 
civil service, a knowledge of Latin was essential for careers in the law, 
the army, and the bureaucracy. We have already mentioned Hierius, 
the teacher of Latin in Gaza in the sixth century. Even more striking 
testimony to the seriousness of the interest in Latin has been re- 


* Fritz Schemmel, ‘Die Schule von Caesarea in Palastina,’ Philologische Wochen- 
schrift, XLV (1925), cols. 1277-1280. 

” Gr. Lit., IP, 1413-1414. 

™ Orationes, LV, 33-34, in Opera, ed. Richard Forster (Leipzig, 1903-27), IV, 
125-126, with editor’s notes ad loc.; see also Schemmel, ‘Die Hochschule von Alex- 
andria,’ p. 443. 

* Orationes, XXXI, 42, in Opera, Il, 143-144. 

™ See the decrees of Constantius and of Julian in the Codex Theodosianus, XIV, 
1, 1 (AD. 357), VI, 26, 1 (aw. 362), XII, 3, 5 (a. 362), in Theodosiani Libri 
XVI, ed. Theodor Mommsen and Paul M. Meyer (Berlin, 1905), I, 771, 277, 741; also 
the long rescript of Julian, ‘On Christian Teachers’ (The Works of the Emperor 
Julian, ed. Wilmer C. Wright, London, 1913-23, III, 116-123); Charles N. Cochrane, 
Christianity and Classical Culture (London, 1944), pp. 286-291. 

“Gr. Lit., I’, 1374-1375. On the Palestinian writers of the fourth century, see 
Aimé Puech, Histoire de la littérature grecque chrétienne (Paris, 1928-30), Ill. 
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covered, by good fortune, in the discovery by the Colt expedition, 
among the Nessana papyri, of fragments of a sixth-century copy of 
Virgil’s Aeneid, accompanied by a Latin—-Greek glossary in which 
the words are arranged, not alphabetically, but in the order of their 
occurrence in the text.”° It looks as though some one in this remote 
Palestinian village, possibly a native whose primary literary language 
was Greek, was studying Latin, perhaps without a teacher, in an 
effort to prepare himself for a public career. 

The individuals who contributed to this tradition in Palestine origi- 
nated, as has been indicated, in different places, inside and outside 
Palestine, and they represented quite different interests and levels of 
the world. The most august was the Empress Eudocia, who had been 
Athenais, the daughter of a pagan professor in Athens. Most of her 
literary work dates from her second sojourn in Athens, from some 
time early in the 440’s to her death in a.p. 460.” Characteristically 
of the period, her work is in part purely pagan in style and content, 
partly Christian in content but pagan in style; and some of it is based 
closely on the work of predecessors. On her journey from Con- 
stantinople to Jerusalem, the Empress stopped at Antioch, and pro- 
nounced before the local senate a classical encomium on the city in 
which she exhibited all the learning and literary skill that she had 
been taught by her father, and indeed it seemed perfectly natural for 
the Christian Empress to make her principal public appearance at 
Antioch, the headquarters of the Church’s early missions and the 
cradle of Gentile Christianity, with an encomium on a pagan model, 
cast in heroic verse. In Jerusalem she did her part to carry on the 
Athenian literary tradition. One production was an epic poem cele- 
brating the martyrdom of St Cyprian of Antioch. Here we are able 
to study Eudocia’s methods of composition, since we have the three 
Greek prose sources that she used, these sources being extant in both 
the Greek originals and in Latin translations; and we see that Eudocia 


* Excavations at Nessana, Il: Literary Papyri, ed. Lionel Casson and Ernest L. 
Hettich (Princeton, 1950), pp. 2-78. On the significance of the texts, see the re- 
view by the present writer, American Journal of Archaeology, LV (1951), 438-439. 

* On Eudocia’s life and writings, see above, note 13; and on her activities in 
Jerusalem, see also Ernest Honigmann, ‘Juvenal of Jerusalem,’ Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, V (1950), 230. The preserved fragments of her work, with the testimonia 
and a-valuable introduction, were edited by Arthur Ludwich, Eudociae Augustae 
Procli Lycii Claudiani carminum Graecorum reliquiae (Leipzig, 1897). 
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followed her originals closely and that her work is in reality chiefly 
a metrical paraphrase. 

The work for which she is chiefly known is the famous cento of 
Homer, in which the Gospel narratives of the life of Christ are told 
in verses borrowed from Homer and put together in a patchwork. 
This composition is specifically described in the introduction as a 
continuation of a work by a bishop named Patricius; two other authors, 
Optimus ‘the philosopher’ and Cosmas of Jerusalem, are named in one 
manuscript as having taken part in the writing.” Other works by the 
Empress, now lost, were a versified paraphrase of the Octateuch and 
a similar metaphrasis of the books of the prophets Zechariah and Daniel. 

Eudocia’s writings were unanimously admired by her contempo- 
raries and by the Byzantine critics. In our day they are not much 
read, though it is recognized that they are of historical value as show- 
ing the state of literature at the time, and also as comparative material 
that brings out the superiority of the work of the epic poet Nonnus, 
who wrote in the fourth or fifth century.* But the professional men of 
letters of Eudocia’s day were no doubt grateful for the valuable sup- 
port given to their studies by the imperial example. All this time, we 
have to remember, Eudocia was active in all manner of pious occupa- 
tions, especially the building of churches and the discovery of sacred 
relics. 

After Eudocia, the next most highly placed figure in the history of 
the classical tradition in Palestine is St Sophronius, who in his later 
years became Patriarch of Jerusalem, during the years a.p. 634-638.” 
We are fortunate in having, not only a considerable amount of infor- 
mation about his long life, but a number of his writings, both prose 

*Ludwich, Eudoc. August., p. 87. Patricius seems to have been a somewhat 
younger contemporary of Eudocia; the others appear to be otherwise unknown. 

* See Ludwich, Eudoc. August., pp. 3-10, and Real-Encyclopadie, V1, col. 910. 

"For a detailed account of Sophronius’ life and writings, see Siméon Vailhé, 
‘Sophrone le sophiste et Sophrone le patriarche,’ Revue de POrient chrétien, Vil 
(1902), 360-385; VIII (1903), 32-69, 356-387. See also Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Literatur, 2nd ed. (Munich, 1897), pp. 188-190, 671-673, 700- 
7o1, and, for more recent bibliography, Altaner, Patrologie, pp. 469-470. The most 
convenient edition of his works is in P. G.. LXXXVIIP, cols. 3115-4010. It was at 
one time thought that Sophronius had been not merely a sophist, but an iatrosophist; 
and this, if true, would make him an interesting example of the universal character 
of learning in the Byzantine period. However, careful examination of the evidence 
has shown that there is no foundation for this view; see Theodor Nissen, ‘Sophronios- 
Studien III: Medizin und Magie bei Sophronios,’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXXIX 
(1939), 349-381. 
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and verse, representing a variety of subjects. Born in Damascus, So- 
phronius probably had his early literary training there; and we know 
that as a young man, interested in the religious life but not yet having 
renounced the world, he studied literature, philosophy, and astronomy 
at Alexandria, while visiting the city in company with his master 
John Moschus, with whom he traveled. One of his teachers was 
Stephanus of Alexandria, the leader of the Platonic-Aristotelian tradi- 
tion, who was later to receive an imperial call to Constantinople.” At 
this time Sophronius was called a sophist, and it is of great interest to 
see that he continued to be given this title even after he became a monk. 
He appears to have served as a professor of rhetoric,” and he wrote 
commentaries on the school grammar of Dionysius Thrax.” Then, 
apparently while he was still a young man, he became a monk and 
spent some time in travels, sometimes again in company with John 
Moschus, as well as living in the monastery of St Theodosius in Jeru- 
salem. Finally he became Patriarch. In addition to his famous synodal 
letter against Monothelitism, we possess homilies, lives of saints, a 
florilegium of texts for use in theological disputes, and a collection 
of anacreontic verses and religious poems. His refined and elegant 
prose style, which is often rhythmic, testifies to his early training and 
interests,** and it is probably true to say that his literary skill con- 
tributed in some measure to his being chosen as Patriarch. 

For our present study, perhaps the greatest interest, as an example of 
the importance of the classical tradition, lies in his collection of 
twenty-two anacreontic odes on various religious themes. Eight were 
written for great festivals, namely the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Presentation, the Baptism of Christ, 
the Miracle of Lazarus, Palm Sunday, and the Last Supper. Others 
have as their subjects St Paul, the Labors of St Paul, St John the Theo- 
logian, the Protomartyr Stephen, the Protomartyr Thecla, the Virtues 
of Narses the Bishop of Ascalon, the Holy Cross, the Ascension, the 
Holy City and the Holy Places, and so on. Some of these odes are 
thought to have been written while Sophronius was living in the monas- 
tery of St Theodosius, while others seem to date from his travels in 


* Vailhé, ‘Sophrone,’ VII, 365; Nissen, ‘Sophronios-Studien III,’ p. 351; Gr. Lit., 
IT’, 1067. 

* Vailhé, ‘Sophrone,’ VIII, 368. 

* Gr. Lit., Il’, 1078-1079. 

® Cf. Nissen, ‘Sophronios-Studien III,’ p. 351; Krumbacher, Byz. Lit., p. 701. 
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Syria and Egypt.“ In addition we possess two metrical epitaphs and 
three liturgical poems written for the services of Christmas, Epiphany, 
and Good Friday. Modern critics have expressed differing opinions 
on the poetic merits of these compositions, and they do seem somewhat 
dry and academic, but technically they are correct and they show the 
competence of the author; and from the point of view of literary his- 
tory they are of the greatest interest in that these poems in the ancient 
meter should have been written after the introduction of the new and 
popular rhythmic verse-form.” 

Sophronius’ work has been described in some detail because the vol- 
ume and variety of his preserved writings give him a prominent posi- 
tion among the theologians and churchmen who in their writings car- 
ried on the classical tradition; but he was by no means an isolated 
figure, and there were others who made their contributions. Sophro- 
nius’ predecessor Modestus, who like Sophronius had been abbot of 
the monastery of St Theodosius, and then Patriarch of Jerusalem 
(from A.D. 631 to 634), wrote homilies that, so far as we can judge 
from the preserved fragments, were extravagantly rhetorical.** Leon- 
tius of Byzantium, already mentioned, is remembered especially for 
his work in the introduction of Aristotelian and Platonic terminology 
and method into the study of dogma.” Cyril of Jerusalem’s work, in 
the fourth century, shows that he had had a careful training in the 
Asianic style of rhetoric, and Titus of Bostra’s writings evidence his 
knowledge of Plato.*® Chrysippus of Jerusalem, who became a priest 
in Jerusalem and died in a.p. 479, was a preacher with rhetorical 
training.“ The church historian Sozomen, who was born not far 
from Gaza and received his training there, was commended for his 
literary style by the learned Photius of Constantinople.” 

We may now turn to the School of Gaza, the topic that is most 
widely known in the literary history of Palestine at this period; and 

“ Vailhé, ‘Sophrone,’ VIII, 382. 

“Krumbacher, Byz. Lit., p. 655. Rhythmic compositions are attributed to 
Sophronius, but the evidence for his authorship is not good (cf. Krumbacher, Byz. 
Lit., p. 672). 

* Krumbacher, Byz. Lit., pp. 164-165. 

“Friedrich Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der altchristlichen Literatur, III, 1-2; Leipzig, 1887). 

* Puech, Litt. gr. chrét., Ill, 546. 

* Puech, Litt. gr. chrét., Ill, 559-560. 

“ Altaner, Patrologie, p. 190. 

“ Photius, Bibliotheca, codex 30, in P. G., CIIl, 64 B; Gr. Lit., IP, 1435-1436. 
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indeed the story of the school is the most unified topic within that 
history.” The fame of this school has perhaps given it an undue 
prominence in comparison with the literary activity in the remainder 
of the country; but the work produced at Gaza is undeniably one of 
the most characteristic and instructive features of the literary history 
of Palestine, giving us a broad range of examples of literary work. 

In the fourth century, as has already been noted, Gaza possessed 
a rhetorical school that earned the respect of Libanius and was well 
known through the Empire.** During this time Gaza, like other places 
of Palestine, especially along the coast, continued to be predominantly 
a pagan city, with cults of Helios, Aphrodite, Apollo, Kore, and 
Hecate, and a temple of Tyche and a Marneion.** Gregory Nazian- 
zen, in his first invective against the Emperor Julian, speaks of the 
enthusiasm of the people of Gaza for Julian’s program for the restora- 
tion of paganism.** Our first extensive knowledge of the city comes, 
in fact, from Mark the Deacon’s life of Porphyrius, the Bishop of 
Gaza,** in which is recorded the story of the Bishop’s success, with 
the support of the imperial family, and especially of the Empress 
Eudoxia, in stamping out paganism in Gaza through an intensive cam- 
paign during the early years of the fifth century. The conversion of 
the city was signalized by the destruction of the Marneion, the temple 
of the principal local pagan deity Marnas, and the construction on its 
site of a cruciform church named in honor of Eudoxia.“ 


“On the School of Gaza, see, in addition to the special studies cited below, Karl 
B. Stark, Gaza und die phbilistaische Ktiste (Jena, 1852); Kilian Seitz, Die Schule 
von Gaza (dissertation; Heidelberg, 1892); Martin A. Meyer, History of the City 
of Gaza (New York, 1907), pp. 67 ff.; Fritz Schemmel, ‘Die Hochschule von Alex- 
andria’; reports on modern scholarship concerning the School of Gaza in Jabres- 
bericht tiber die Fortschritte der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, by Wilhelm 
Schmid, CVIII (1901), 265-268, Schmid, CXXIX (1906), 284-286, Karl Miinscher, 
CXLIX (1910), 178-179, Miinscher, CLXX (1915), 189-191, Eberhard Richtsteig, 
CCXXXVIII (1933), 101-103; Gr. Lit., IP, 1028 ff.; Félix-Marie Abel, Histoire de la 
Palestine (Paris, 1952), Il, 362 ff. 

“ See above, pp. 302-303. 

“ Abel, Histoire de la Palestine, Il, 316. 

* Orationes, IV, 86, in P. G., XXXV, 616 A. 

“The Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, tr. George F. Hill (Oxford, 1913); 
Vie de Porphyre, évéque de Gaza, ed. Henri Grégoire and Marc-Auréle Kugener 
(Paris, 1930); cf. Henri Leclercq, ‘Porphyre de Gaza,’ Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, X1V* (Paris, 1939), cols. 1464-1504. 

“@n the history and construction of this church, see E. Baldwin Smith, The 
Dome (Princeton, 1950), pp. 15-16, 39-40, 96, 110. 
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Mark’s biography of Porphyrius is itself a highly rhetorical com- 
position. The author speaks of the need of classical education for the 
understanding of the Bible,** and testifies to the continuation of the 
classical literary tradition at Gaza after the official conversion of the 
city. In the early part of this century we do not hear otherwise of the 
rhetorical school of Gaza, but during the reign of Zeno, between the 
years A.D. 473 and 491, we begin to have specific information. 

The scope of the present paper will allow only an enumeration of 
the names and the chief works of the principal members of the 
school, and some general observations on their significance. The works 
themselves cannot be described or criticized in detail here. Also we 
must remember that there are many members of the school, both 
students and teachers, who are known only by name from the letters 
of the period that have been preserved; and these there is not space 
to mention at all.*® 

One of the earliest members of the school of whom we know is the 
scholar and grammarian Zosimus of Gaza, author of commentaries on 
Lysias and Demosthenes, who died during Zeno’s reign, and so might 
have begun his career about the middle of the century.” At about the 
same time we also meet the sophist Aeneas of Gaza,” the author of a 
dialogue called Theophrastus, in which the philosopher Theophrastus 
allows himself to be convinced by the Christian arguments concerning 
immortality and resurrection, and leaves the Academy. The work, 
written in A.D. 484 or later, shows an immediate knowledge of Plato, 
Plotinus, and Gregory of Nyssa, and a second-hand knowledge of 
other classical texts; but Aeneas does not know Aristotle. Aeneas tells 
us that he had studied in Alexandria under Hierocles. There are also 
preserved twenty-five of his letters,” from which we get a certain 
amount of knowledge of his friends and pupils. Zacharias Scholasticus 
of Gaza, who became Bishop of Mitylene and wrote his church history 
in Syriac, also composed a dialogue called Ammonios, in imitation 


“ Vie de Porphyre (ed. Grégoire-Kugener), p. 8, line 12; Gr. Lit., IP’, 956, n. 2. 

“ They are listed by Seitz, Schule von Gaza. 

” See Seitz, Schule von Gaza, pp. 27-30; Gr. Lit., IP, 1033. Zosimus of Gaza is 
to be distinguished from Zosimus of Ascalon, who was active at a somewhat later 
period; see below, pp. 313-314. 

"Gr. Lit., IP’, 1032-1033; Seitz, Schule von Gaza, pp. 23-27; Stephan Sikorski, 
De Aenea Gazeo (Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, IX, 5; Breslau, 1909). 

"Published in Epistolographi Graeci, pp. 24-32, and in Epistole, ed. Lidia 
Massa Positano (Naples, 1950). 
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of Aeneas’ dialogue Theophrastus.” In a setting similar to that of 
Plato’s Phaedrus, this dialogue sets forth a conversation between a 
jurist and the Neoplatonist Ammonios on the problem of the eternity 
of the world; but in artistic quality it is inferior to Aeneas’ work. It is 
possible that Zacharias was also the author of commentaries on Aris- 
totle. 

In some ways the most prominent and most important member of 
the school is Procopius of Gaza, whose activity is dated chiefly in the 
reign of Anastasius, A.D. 491-518." Like most of the members of the 
school, he studied at Alexandria, which he calls in one of his letters * 
‘the common mother of literary studies.’ He then began as a teacher 
of rhetoric at a very early age. We are told that Antioch, Tyre, and 
Caesarea in Palestine tried to engage his services but that he remained 
faithful to Gaza. One hundred and sixty-three letters of his have 
been preserved,” which give us valuable information about academic 
circles in Alexandria and Gaza, and also about Procopius’ numerous 
pupils, the most prominent of whom were Choricius the rhetorician, 
who succeeded Procopius as head of the school in Gaza, and Marcianus, 
who later became Bishop of Gaza. 

Procopius was a pious Christian. Photius says that he wrote many 
works on all kinds of subjects, and his compositions included both 
Christian treatises and productions in the classical manner. He wrote 
a commentary on the Octateuch that Photius describes as somewhat 
prolix because he was careful to cite all the opinions of all the authori- 
ties;* a commentary on Isaiah, and various other religious works in- 
cluding polemical writings. Among his works in the classical style 
were a panegyric of the Emperor Anastasius, a monody on an earth- 
quake at Antioch, an ekpbrasis (description), in rhythmic prose, of 
two pictures at Gaza that portrayed scenes from the story of Phaedra 
and Hippolytus,” and an ekpbrasis of a clock in Gaza. In these de- 

® Gr. Lit., IP, 1033. 

“ See Seitz, Schule von Gaza, pp. 9-21; Gr. Lit., II’, 1029-1031. 

* Epistolae, 133, in Epistolographi Graeci, p. 586. 

” All published in Epistolographi Graeci, pp. 533-598. 

* Bibliotheca, codex 160, in P. G., CIII, 444 B. 

* Bibliotheca, codex 206, in P. G., CIII, 676-677. 

” Paul Friedlander, Spatantiker Gemaldezyklus in Gaza: Des Prokopios von Gaza 
Ekpbrasis Eikonos (Studi e Testi, 89; Vatican City, 1939). 

2H. Diels, ‘Uber die von Prokop beschriebene Kunstuhr von Gaza: mit einem 
Anhang enthaltend Text und Ubersetzung der Ekphrasis Horologiou des Prokopios 
von Gaza,’ Abbandlungen der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaft, 
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scriptions he was a follower of the earlier art connoisseurs the Philos- 
trati and Callistratus, and his ekphbraseis are valuable for the history 
of art. 


Choricius, Procopius’ pupil and successor, studied in Alexandria, like 
his master, before taking up his career in Gaza, where he was active in 
the 520’s and 530’s." His preserved works ™ are all in classical forms, 
though several of them deal with Christian subject matter, notably de- 
scriptions of churches in Gaza. The descriptions of the churches of 
St Sergius and of St Stephen, which were designed to adorn two 
panegyrics of his former fellow student Bishop Marcianus, are widely 
known because of their value for the history of architecture. His 
declamations and other rhetorical compositions were highly successful, 
and were more esteemed than those of his master. The judgment on 
these by Photius may be quoted, as being typical of the appreciation 
of the works of Choricius and of other members of the school: 


He is a lover of clearness and purity of style, and if he expatiates for any 
useful purpose, the clearness of his thoughts is no way impaired, since 
the expansion is not ill-timed and never reaches the length of a complete 
period. In his writings, character and sincerity are combined, while at 
the same time he does not neglect the inculcation of moral lessons. As a 
rule he uses carefully selected words, although not always in their proper 
sense; for sometimes, owing to his unrestricted use of figurative language, 
he falls into frigidity, and sometimes is carried away into the poetical style. 
But he is at his best in descriptions and eulogies. He is an upholder of the 
true religion and respects ‘the rites and holy places of the Christians, al- 
though i some reason or other, contemptuously and without any excuse, 
he unjustifiably introduces Greek myths and heathen stories in his writings, 
sometimes even when discussing sacred things. Many writings by him of 
various kinds are in circulation; one meets with fictitious, laudatory, and 
controversial speeches, monodies, nuptial songs and many others.™* 


Philosophische-historische Klasse, 1917, Nr. 7. This work was once attributed to 
Choricius. 

“ Seitz, Schule von Gaza, pp. 21-23; Gr. Lit., II’, 1031-1032. 

“ See above, note 2. 

* Gabriel Millet, ‘L’Asie Mineure: nouveau domaine de l'histoire de l'art,’ Revue 
archéologique, sér. 4, V (1905), 93-109; Richard W. Hamilton, “Two Churches at 
Gaza, as Described by Choricius of Gaza,’ Palestine Exploration Fund . . . Quar- 
terly Statement, 1930, pp. 178-181; Félix-Marie Abel, ‘Gaza au VI° siécle d’aprés 
le rhéteur Chorikios,’ Revue biblique, XL (1931), 5-31; Smith, The Dome, Appendix, 
pp. 155-157 (description of the Church of St Stephen, translated with commentary 
by Glanville Downey). 

“Photius, Bibliotheca, codex 160, in P. G., CIII, 441-444. I quote the translation 
of John H. Freese, The Library of Photius (London, 1920), I, 229-230. 
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The Teubner edition is provided with an index of the passages in which 
Choricius quotes or refers to classical authors, and this is highly in- 
structive as to which writers were most popular at Gaza. A few of the 
figures may be cited (by way of comparing the quantity of the refer- 
ences, one may keep in mind that Choricius’ works comprise 544 pages 
of Greek text in the Teubner edition): Aeschines, 29 passages, Aristo- 
phanes, 47, Demosthenes, 142, Homer, 274, Libanius, 493, Plato, 356 
(Aristotle, 2), New Testament, 21 (Old Testament, 1). 

Procopius of Gaza and Choricius had both been distinguished, as 
we have seen, for their prose ekphraseis or descriptions of buildings and 
works of art. A third member of the school who did important work 
in this field, apparently in the reign of Justinian (A.D. 527-565), is 
John of Gaza, whose description of a tabula mundi, or allegorical 
representation of the world and the powers of nature, differs by being 
in verse. The work comprises 703 hexameters, divided into two 
parts, each of which is prefaced by a brief iambic introduction. 
Among the figures described in the picture are Aion, Hesperus, Iris, 
Atlas, Sophia and Arete, Selene, the four winds, Oceanus, Eos and 
the Horae, Ge and her children the Karpoi, Europa and Asia, Thalassa, 
Cheimon, and the Ombroi. The poem opens with a Christian intro- 
duction, and in the middle of the picture John describes a representa- 
tion of the Cross. The picture is said, in the sole manuscript in which 
it survives, to be ‘in the public winter bath in Gaza — or in Antioch.’ “ 
Great interest was aroused when a mosaic showing Ge and the Kar- 
poi, very much as John described them, was found in the excavations 
at Antioch in 1933, in one of the large public baths of the city. The 
bath and the mosaics found in it have been dated by archaeological 
evidence in the first half, perhaps the second quarter, of the fourth 


“The description is edited, with a valuable introduction, German paraphrase, 
and commentary, by Paul Friedlander, in Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius 
(Leipzig, 1912). 

“For reconstruction of the picture, see Friedlander’s introduction to Johannes, 
pp. 1-103, and his Plate I (p. 179); and Gerhard Krahmer, De tabula mundi ab 
Joanne Gazaeo descripta (dissertation; Halle, 1920). See also George M. A. Hanf- 
mann, “The Seasons in John of Gaza’s Tabula Mundi,’ Latomus, Ill (1939), 111-118. 

“ Friedlander, Johannes, p. 164 n. 

“See the study by the present writer, ‘John of Gaza and the Mosaic of Ge and 
Karpoi,’ Antioch-on-the-Orontes, Il: The Excavations, 1933-1936, ed. Richard 
Stillwéll (Princeton, 1938), pp. 205-212; Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements 
(Princeton, 1947), I, 260 ff. 
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century.” The mosaic of Ge found in Antioch does not correspond in 
all details with the picture described by John, and the relation between 
the monument in Antioch and that described by John, ‘in Gaza — or in 
Antioch,’ has been debated. New evidence of great interest has quite 
recently been recovered in a chance excavation at Chahba (ancient 
Philippopolis) i in southern Syria, in which a private house was found 
containing a mosaic showing an allegory of time, the fertility of nature, 
agriculture, and man.” Ge and the Karpoi are shown in the central 
part of the panel, and the composition could be taken as a tabula 
mundi or allegory of the world in miniature, perhaps representing a 
copy, reduced in scope for use in a domestic setting, of a larger and 
more elaborate composition such as John saw. This discovery, coming 
after the finding of the mosaic at Antioch, is of particular value for 
our understanding of John of Gaza’s work, showing as it does that 
the picture that John described was on a well-known theme that had 
been treated by classical artists long before John himself wrote. Thus 
the subject matter of John’s ekphrasis finds the place that we should 
expect in the classical tradition at Gaza, being a treatment of a tradi- 
tional classical theme, but with a Christian exordium and with a de- 
scription of the Cross that would appear to have been added to an 
otherwise classical composition. 

John is the last representative of belles-lettres with whom we have 
to deal in our survey of the School of Gaza; but there were scholarly 
authors in other fields. The best known of these is Timothy of Gaza, 
who lived in the time of Anastasius." After having been a pupil in 
Alexandria of Horapollon, he wrote a treatise on animals in four books, 
in rhythmic prose, and a work on syntax. In his choice of subjects 
he illustrates the literary character of scholarship and science at this 
period, in which it was possible for the same man to treat both zoology 
and grammar. 

Timothy’s work brings to mind the activities of other scholarly 
writers elsewhere in Palestine who have not yet been considered. One 
of these is Zosimus of Ascalon, whose activity is dated in the reign of 
Anastasius; he wrote a lexicon to Demosthenes, a choice of subject 


® Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements, I, 261, 626. 

"E. Will, ‘Une nouvelle mosaique de Chahba-Philippopolis, Annales archéo- 
logiques de Syrie, Il (1953), 27-48, with plate following p. 48. M. Will dates the 
mosaic in the third century after Christ. 

™ Seitz, Schule von Gaza, pp. 30-32; Gr. Lit., II", 974-975, 1077-1078. 
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that illustrates the scholarly philological training characteristic of the 
classical tradition as it was taught in Palestine, both at Gaza and else- 
where, at this time.” Thus we also find the work of the lexicographer 
Ptolemy of Ascalon,” and of the Egyptian grammarian Orion, of the 
fifth century, who worked in Caesarea in Palestine, and wrote an ety- 
mological lexicon. And it should not be forgotten that Gaza was 
not the only center of literary activity in Palestine at this period. 
Eleutheropolis, not far away, was the residence of Marianus, a Roman 
by birth, who had been brought to Palestine as a child by his father, 
a government official. The family was of aristocratic descent, and Mari- 
anus became a jurist, or scholasticus. He occupied himself, during the 
reign of Anastasius, in turning the hexameter compositions of Theo- 
critus, Apollonius Rhodius, Callimachus, Aratus, and Nicander into 
iambic trimeters, and six epigrams by him have been preserved in the 
Palatine Anthology.” 

Finally, a word must be said about the most distinguished alumnus 
of the School of Gaza, Procopius of Caesarea the historian, who, born 
in Caesarea in Palestine, received his literary training there and at 
Gaza."* At Gaza, Thucydides was one of the favorite authors, and 
Procopius steeped himself in his style to such an extent that whole 
phrases reappear in Procopius’ work, not to speak of literary motifs 
such as the description of the plague. In his careful literary training, 
Procopius was a worthy product of the School of Gaza; but he is 
quite different in two ways from the men who remained at Gaza and 
made their careers there. First, he was a historian, and so far as we 
know there were no historians among the professors at Gaza, where 

"See Gr. Lit., II’, 1033. Formerly (e.g., by Seitz, Schule von Gaza, pp. 27-30), 


Zosimus of Ascalon was confused with Zosimus of Gaza, who has already been 
mentioned. 


* Gr. Lit., IT’, 1080. 

“Gr. Lit., I, 1081. George the grammarian is assigned to the School of Gaza 
by Stark, Gaza (cited above, note 42), p. 645, but his supposed work may belong in- 
stead to George Choiroboskos of Constantinople (Gr. Lit., II’, 1079, n. 10). 

™ Suidas, Lexikon, s. n. Mapiavos (ed. Adler, III, 323-324); Ensslin, ‘Marianus,’ 
No. 8, in Real-Encyclopadie, X1TV, col. 1751. 

* Gyula Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica (Budapest, 1942-43), I, 302; Janos Balazs, 
A Gazai Iskola Thukydides-tanulmanyai — Gli studi Tucididei della Scuola di Gaza 
(Budapest, 1940), pp. 15-16, 19-20 — 35-36, 39-41. I believe that Balazs has made 
it clear that Procopius of Caesarea studied at Gaza, but I feel that his claim that 
Gaza was the center of Thucydidean studies at this period is exaggerated; besides, 
there is no gain in pressing the evidence as he does. It is quite sufficient to show that 
special attention was given to the work of Thucydides at Gaza. 
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the chief interests, as has been seen, were in rhetoric and poetry, and, 
to a lesser extent, philosophy. Second, Procopius allowed Christian 
and pagan doctrine to become so inextricably entwined in his works 
that while there are many references to Christian thought and feeling 
in his writings, pagan allusions and turns of thought are also so common 
that some scholars have supposed that he was a pagan or a crypto- 
pagan.’ Some of the pagan phraseology may be present for stylistic 
reasons, and it seems likely that Procopius was actually a Christian, 
though a somewhat critical and skeptical one. But the apparent mix- 
ture of beliefs that appears in his work represents his own personal 
inclination, or something that he acquired after he left Gaza, for this 
seeming ambiguity is found in no writer of Gaza, where it was evi- 
dently thought more suitable, and also in better taste, to keep Chris- 
tianity and classical thought quite separate. 

It might be asked whether all this literary work may not have 
been purely academic, and whether these authors were not simply 
a limited circle of précieux writers whose influence did not go beyond 
their own group. The answer to this is given in a valuable passage 
toward the end of Choricius’ second panegyric of Marcianus." Chori- 
cius speaks of the frequent festivals and holidays at Gaza, which, com- 
bined with the beauty of the city’s buildings, the brilliant attractions 
of the market place, and above all the temperateness of the weather, 
agreeable at all seasons of the year, not only made life pleasant for 
the people of Gaza, but drew numbers of visitors to the city. Choricius’ 
praise of his own city is matched by the reports of travelers.” The 
festivals, which were doubtless survivals, suitably altered, of pagan 
festivals, gave choice opportunities to the local rhetoricians and sophists 
to display their skill; and Choricius says that the frequency of the festi- 
vals did not result in any lowering of the quality of the literary exhibi- 
tions that were offered. These celebrations were looked upon by every- 
body concerned as so important, Choricius says, that the imperial 

™ See the paper by the present writer, ‘Paganism and Christianity in Procopius,’ 
Church History, XVIII (1949), 89-102. 

™Choricius, Laudatio Marciani, Il, 63-75, in Opera, pp. 43-47; cf. Frangois 


Halkin, ‘L’inscription métrique d’Anazarbe en ’honneur de Saint Ménas,’ Byzan- 
tion, XXIII (1953), 243, n. 3. 

" Expositio totius mundi, 29, 32, in Geographi Latini minores, ed. Alexander 
Riese (Heilbronn, 1878), pp. 110, 111; Antoninus, /tinerarium, in Itinera Hiero- 
solymitana, ed. Titus Tobler and Auguste Molinier (Geneva, 1879-85), I, 375: ‘Gaza 
autem est civitas splendidissima & deliciosa, & homines in ea honestissimmi, omni 
liberalitate decori, amatores peregrinorum.’ 
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government supplemented the local resources and added subsidies 
toward the costs. The tourists, having done their shopping and attended 
the displays, would return home, and the people who had had to stay 
at home would ask eagerly for news of the city and the festivals. 

This passage shows first of all that the activity of the rhetorical 
school affected, not only the citizens of Gaza, but, through the visi- 
tors, other parts of Palestine and the Graeco-Roman world in gen- 
eral. Classical festivals survived elsewhere at this time, notably in the 
famous Olympic Games of Antioch, which were celebrated until a.p. 
520,°° but we get a picture of Gaza as a kind of resort town and shop- 
ping center in which the literary and rhetorical displays were a well- 
known and widely appreciated attraction. It goes without saying that 
the influence that Gaza could exert, by this means, on education, litera- 
ture, and art, both in Palestine and elsewhere in the Empire, was im- 
portant. 

Whether all this public activity and fame were a cause or an effect of 
the academic success of the School of Gaza, one would hesitate to say, 
for we really have too little knowledge of the earlier history of the 

school to be able to venture an opinion. One might perhaps attribute 

to the personality and ability of Procopius of Gaza an impetus that was 
maintained at a high level by his pupils and successors; but without 
more knowledge of what the school was before Procopius’ time we 
cannot be sure of this. It seems plain that the flourishing activity of 
the school in the time of Anastasius, Justin, and Justinian did not con- 
stitute a renaissance. The work of the school, basically, was a con- 
tinuation, perhaps more intensive and more successful than usual, of a 
literary and educational tradition that had existed for a long time, and 
there was not the rediscovery or revival that is the essential element of 
renaissance. Some of the appearance of such a revival may have been 
given to the productions of the School of Gaza by the emergence of 
this brilliant success at a time when other literary centers of the Greek- 
speaking world, such as Alexandria, Antioch, and Athens, were by 
no means making the same mark with rhetorical and poetic produc- 
tions; but as will be seen, this phenomenon has another meaning. 

The success of the School of Gaza at this time seems to depend upon 
several factors, some of which do not appear to have been mentioned 
by previous scholars who have dealt with the literary history of the 
period. In the first place we have to recall the well-known fact that 


“Carl Otfried Miiller, Antiquitates Antiochenae (Gottingen, 1839), p. 92. 
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the basic element in the activity of the School of Gaza was the con- 
servatism that governed late Roman and early Byzantine education.” 
This conservatism represented the conviction that the writings of the 
authors of the classical period were perfect, or as near perfect as it 
was possible for human works to be; and since one could not improve 
on them, the best thing one could do was imitate them. Gaza provided 
the setting for such a program, and the sophists and poets, and their 
pupils and the visitors, were simply carrying on their version of the 
cultural activity of the classical Greek city and the Greek city of the 
Roman imperial period — as they could so well do in a city such as 
Gaza, with its colonnaded streets and its theatres and sunny climate — 
even though the political forms of such cities had vanished. In this 
sense Gaza belonged to a distinctive tradition within the larger frame- 
work of Palestine; but in this respect also it was only one among the 
several coastal cities, and differed from them only in the degree of its 
literary success. Gaza had never, in fact, had any concern with the 
religious development that made Palestine the Holy Land. We have 
only to try to imagine something like the School of Gaza existing in 
Jerusalem to understand this distinctiveness in the characters of the two 
cities. In this sense Gaza was not an integral part of Palestine, that is, 
of Christian Palestine; but on the other hand it was really a surviving 
part of the older Palestine, going back to the days before Christianity 
and also to the days before the conflict between the Jews and the 
Roman government. Even after its conversion to Christianity, the 
literary work of the city differed from the classical writings of the 
learned churchmen elsewhere in Palestine, and elsewhere in the Em- 
pire as well, in that men like Sophronius of Jerusalem and Paulinus of 
Nola wrote their classical compositions and their anacreontics in the 
service of the Church, while the equally Christian scholars of Gaza 
certainly did not in all cases have this goal in mind. 

These characteristics, viewed in comparison with the literary activ- 
ity of the remainder of the Empire, will show us what lies behind the 
School of Gaza. When this school was flourishing, there was no com- 
parable output of classical literature, that is, of belles-lettres, in Alex- 
andria, Antioch, or Athens, which had been three of the great centers 
of learning and literature in the past. Athens, as the last stronghold 
of purely pagan learning, had been less and less productive as the years 
went by. Antioch and Alexandria were absorbed in theological con- 

™ Marrou, History of Education in Antiquity, pp. 340-341. 
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troversies that engaged the local energies (especially in Alexandria), 
and Antioch in addition was vexed by the Persian wars and by a series 
of earthquakes.” In the reigns of Anastasius, Justin, and Justinian, 
when the School of Gaza was at its height, the only other center of 
literary production in the Greek-speaking world was Constantinople; 
and this circumstance itself, in conjunction with the nature of the 
work carried on in the capital, shows us the significance of Gaza. In 
Constantinople there was, as in Gaza, both prose and poetry, in the 
works of Paulus Silentiarius, Agathias, Procopius of Caesarea, and 
John Lydus. The poetic work of Paulus and Agathias, as represented 
in the Greek Anthology and in Paulus’ long poems on the Church of 
St Sophia, is much like that written at Gaza; but the bulk of the work 
produced at Constantinople, by Procopius and Agathias, is history. So 
far as we know there was no history written at Gaza. People who 
lived in or were connected with the imperial capital were much more 
alive to history, past and present, than those of the little city in Pales- 
tine, where the great events of the times were much more remote, and 
classical literature could be cultivated for its own sake. It was precisely 
because it was not so much in contact with the affairs of the great world 
that Gaza was able to sustain the classical spirit more successfully than 
Alexandria and Antioch during these years. This explains why it is 
that Gaza, which has been well described as ‘a spiritual colony of Alex- 
andria,’ ** and was dependent upon the mother city for its teaching and 
its Neoplatonist tradition, surpassed its parent at this time. The ‘col- 
ony’ indeed was able to benefit from the learning and culture of Alex- 
andria without becoming involved in the political and theological con- 
troversies of the Egyptian capital. Here is one point at which the 
literary phenomenon is both characteristic of Palestine and unique to 
it at this period. Gaza seems in fact to have been the last place, in 
those days, in which one could comfortably carry on such literary 


“On the history of the University at Athens at this period, see Walden, Uni- 
versities of Ancient Greece. On Alexandria, see Edward R. Hardy, Christian 
Egypt: Church and People (New York, 1952), pp. 111-143. On the Christianization 
of the School of Alexandria in the sixth century, see H. D. Saffrey, ‘Le chrétien 
Jean Philopon et la survivance de l’école d’Alexandrie au VI° siécle,’ Revue des 
études grecques, LXVII (1954), 396-410. For the history of Antioch at this time, 
see Johannes Kollwitz, ‘Antiochia am Orontes,’ Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christen- 
tum, 1 (Stuttgart, 1950), cols. 461-469, and C. Karalevskij, ‘Antioche,’ Dictionnaire 
@ histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, Il (Paris, 1924), cols. 574 ff. 

* Gr. Lit., IP, 1028. 
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occupations. It is more than accident that Procopius of Gaza was a 
rhetorician, while the other Procopius was a historian. 

In sum, we see in the literary history of Palestine how the classical 
tradition and the pagan vocabulary had come to be looked upon as 
being so far divorced from Christian dogma that once an understand- 
ing had been reached, there was no chance of any real conflict. Chris- 
tian faith and the Christian life were personal matters, and did not 
depend upon one’s education or lack of it. Christianity was a religion 
of newness and renewal, and could afford to make the old pagan tra- 
dition a part of itself for its value as education. One closing text will 
illustrate the position that the classical tradition had come to occupy in 
Palestine in the middle of the sixth century. Cyril of Scythopolis, who 
was born about a.p. 514 in Scythopolis in Galilee, was the most promi- 
nent hagiographer of the time and has left a valuable series of lives 
of saints, written in an individual style and without literary pretensions. 
Yet in his life of Euthymius, Cyril tells us that he found it very diffi- 
cult to write without classical training, and that he regretted his lack 
of literary education.” If he had had this training, Cyril’s biographies 
might not make such interesting reading for us. But his words are 
surely testimony to the position that classical learning — 7 é@ wasdeia, 
to be translated perhaps as ‘the worldly education’ — had been able to 
maintain.* 

GLANVILLE DownEY 

“In Kyrillos von Skythopolis, ed. Eduard Schwartz (Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, XLIX, 2; Leipzig, 1939), p. 83, lines 23 ff. 

“The substance of this paper was presented at the symposium on Palestine in 
the Byzantine period held at Dumbarton Oaks in April, 1955, under the direction 
of Carl H. Kraeling. I must record my thanks to Dr Kraeling for his invitation to 
join in the symposium, and my appreciation of his sympathetic interest in this 


study. The present paper represents a considerable expansion, as well as revision, 
of the material presented at the symposium. 








The Harvard Manuscript of 
Petrarch’s Africa 


I 


o the seventeen manuscripts of the Africa listed by Festa in 
his edition of the poem * there should be added MS Typ 17 
of the Harvard College Library. 
This paper manuscript, written on the island of Chios in 
1461, consists of 19 quires, all of 8 leaves except the 11th, which is of 
10 leaves, and the last, which is now of 7 leaves (its original length 
being uncertain). Thus the entire manuscript consists of 153 leaves, 
each measuring 215 by 140 mm. Nearly all pages show 24 ruled lines 
and 22 or 23 written lines. 

The title reads: ‘Francisci petrarchae de vita et gestis scipionis primi 
affricani Liber primus Incipit feliciter.’* Each of the first eight books 
is followed by a brief explicit or by a brief incipit for the following 
book, or by both an explicit and an incipit. 

Lines 467-477 of Book IX stand at the top of fol. 151v; below them 
are the words ‘Explicit Foeliciter’; below these words is the note: 
‘Infra scripti sex uersus autoris inseri in hoc fine debent Vbi decentius 
lectori videbitur esse iungendos’; and below this note are the final six 
lines of the poem. 

At the top of fol. 152r is the heading ‘Versus continentes materiam 
totius operis,’ followed by the nine lines of Vergerio’s summary of the 
poem as a whole; below the last of these lines is the word ‘Finis’; below 
this word is the biographical note: 


Autor iste petrarchi filius natione florentinus oriundus aretij ortus fuit 
aretij kalendis augusti ad auroram. anno a natiuitate domini Millesimo 
tricentesimo quarto. quo die vt ipse in epistola quadam testatur maior pars 
florentinorum meliorem ex urbe partem expulit. 


*Petrarch, L’Africa, ed. Nicola Festa (Edizione nazionale delle opere di Fran- 
éesco Petrarca, I; Florence, 1926), pp. xi-xxvi. 

* Abbreviations are regularly expanded in transcriptions throughout the present 
article. 
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and below this note is the heading ‘Epithafium quod sibimet ipse com- 
posuit,’ followed by the three familiar lines beginning ‘Frigida fran- 
res 

Fol. 152v bears this extraordinary colophon, written in red ink 
(shown in Plate I): 


Scriptus chij apud asiam minorem per me Iohannem Antonium de collis 
Spectabilis domini Jacobi phisici Anno dominicae natiuitatis Millesimo 
ccccto sexagesimo primo Idibus Iunijs. Quo anno Imperator trapexonte 
regi turchorum deditionem Imperij sui ignominiose fecit. Captus est 
eodem anno ab ipso turchorum rege. Sinopis maxima in ponto ciuitas 
que etiam solo nomine victa in turchorum regis potestatem vna cum 
Soliman bei ipsius vrbis tiranno tradita est. Ita eadem tempestate et uno 
tempore duo opulentissima regna vano timore perterrita non visis prius 
hostibus sese turchis dedidere. Habuit turchorum rex in ea expeditione 
quam in trapexontanos et Sinopenses fecit hominum millia supra ducenta. 
Item classem triremium et biremium circiter centum quinquaginta preter 
onerarias naues. que pro subuehendis machinis classi adiuncte sunt. habuit 
etiam in expeditione ipsa quam ego met in reditu classis vidi in pera et 
constantinopoli cantaria quatuor millia pulueris pro bombardis. qua sibi 
opus non fuit. cum hostes armis depositis regi deditionem fecerint. 


Written at Chios near Asia Minor by me, Giovanni Antonio de’ Colli, son 
of the honorable physician Master Jacopo, on the thirteenth day of June 
in the one thousand four hundred and sixty-first year from the birth of 
our Lord. In which year the Emperor of Trebizond surrendered his 
empire ignominiously to the King of the Turks. In the same year he 
was taken prisoner by the same King of the Turks. Sinope also, the great- 
est city of Pontus, overcome just by his name, fell into his power, together 
with the Bey Soliman, the lord of the city. So at one and the same time 
two rich kingdoms, terrified by a vain fear, surrendered to the Turks be- 
fore they had seen their enemies. On his expedition against the inhabitants 
of Trebizond and Sinope the King of the Turks had more than two hun- 
dred thousand men, and a fleet of about one hundred and fifty triremes 
and biremes, as well as freighters that were added to the fleet to carry 
the artillery. He had also on this expedition, which I myself saw in Pera 
and Constantinople on its return, four thousand cantaras of powder for 
the bombards, which he did not need, since the enemies, laying down 
their arms, surrendered to him. 


The Emperor of Trebizond was David, the last of the Comneni. 
The ‘King of the Turks’ was the Sultan Mehmet II. Chios was at this 
time (eight years after the capture of Constantinople) owned by a 
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society of Genoese merchants called the ‘Macna,’ which paid an annual 
tribute to the Sultan.® 

It is interesting to have, from a contemporary who had actually 
seen the Turkish fleet on its return to port in Constantinople, figures 
for the number of ships and men that in general coincide closely with 
those given by the sources hitherto used by scholars. Moreover, the 
reference to the ‘ignominious’ surrender of Trebizond, written down 
so soon after the event, shows how early the story of treachery and 
disgrace began to spread. The villain is usually said to be the proto- 
vestiarios of the Empire of Trebizond, George Amirutzes, who later 
entered the service of Mehmet II.* 

It seems probable that the colophon originally consisted simply of 
its first sentence, written on 13 June, and that all the rest was written 
a few months later, since the fall of Trebizond occurred on 15 August, 
and since the scribe states that he himself was in Pera and Constanti- 
nople at the time of the return of the Turkish fleet. 

Both sides of fol. 153 are ruled but contain no text. 


II 


The scribe did his work well, and apparently con amore. The text 
is clearly legible throughout. In addition to his writing of the text 
he made various entries, usually in red ink and sometimes between the 
lines but more often in the margins, indicating major divisions in the 
narrative. Thus between lines 114 and 115 of Book I he wrote, in 
red, “Hic Incipit ordo narrationis’; and in Book III, against the lines 
indicated, he made these marginal entries: 


24 Oratio scipionis ad lelium 
270 Oratio lelij ad siphacem regem 
332 Responsio siphacis ad lelium 


* On the fall of Trebizond and Sinope see Freiherr Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, 
Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (Pest, 1827-35), Il, 50-60; and Franz Babinger, 
Mebmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit (Munich, 1953), pp. 203-209 (also French 
edition, Mahomet II le conquérant et son temps, translated by H. E. Del Medico, re- 
vised by the author, Paris, 1954, pp. 231-237). On the Genoese in Chios see the 
Enciclopedia italiana, s. n. ‘Scio’; and three works of Philip P. Argenti: Bibliography 
of Chios (Oxford, 1940), pp. 290-300, Chios Vincta (Cambridge, 1941), Introduc- 
tion, and Hieronimo Giustiniani, History of Chios, ed. Argenti (Cambridge, 1943), 
Introduction. 

_ ‘I owe this comment and the references to Hammer and Argenti in the pre- 
ceding footnote to the kindness of Professor Robert L. Wolff. 
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381 Cantus de laudibus herculis 
491 Geonologia romanorum a troia 


Furthermore, he frequently inserted paragraph signs in red, some- 
times at the beginning of a line, sometimes within a line, indicating 
minor divisions in the narrative: some fifty such signs appear, for 
instance, in Book I. He numbered leaves, in red ink, beginning with 
fol. 6 and continuing through what is actually fol. 70, but he repeated 
the number 58, so that his numbering for fols. 59~70 is erroneous. It 
may well have been the scribe, also, who did the elaborate but rather 
crude initials of the several books. The letter proper is blue in the 
first four cases and in one later case, and red in the remaining cases, 
with red flourishes up and down the margin of the page in every case. 

The text is complete, except that a very few lines (II 22, III 403- 
405, IV 129, and VII 45 and 781-782) are omitted, doubtless through 
inadvertence. 

While I have not attempted a thorough study of the text I have 
done enough sampling to enable me to form several confident opinions. 

(1) The general quality of the text is good: scribal errors are few 
and far between. 

(2) This manuscript was not copied from any one of the manu- 
scripts previously known. 

(3) Thirteen of the manuscripts previously known are derived 
from a form of the text edited by Vergerio soon after Petrarch’s death, 
while the other four are derived from an autograph manuscript in 
bad condition, through a copy made by Tedaldo della Casa: the Har- 
vard manuscript belongs to the Vergerian group. My sampling, how- 
ever, has not been sufficiently extensive to warrant the formation of 
an opinion as to the relation of the Harvard manuscript to the other 
manuscripts of the Vergerian group (Festa remarks that this group 
‘si presenta con un complicato intreccio di relazioni reciproche’).° 

(4) This manuscript contains so many rare or unique readings that 
it ought certainly to be taken fully into account when the Africa is 
re-edited. 

I subjoin a list of readings that will, I think, be of interest to scholars 
concerned with the text of the Africa. In each case the reading of the 
Harvard manuscript differs from that adopted by Festa and is to be 
found — judging from Festa’s notes — in only one or two other manu- 
scripts or in no other manuscript. In each item the first reading is that 

* L’ Africa, p. xxxiii. 
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of Festa and the second is that of the Harvard manuscript; and the 
second reading is followed by Festa’s symbols for the manuscript or 
manuscripts in which that same reading occurs, or by a star if Festa 
does not report it as occurring in any manuscript. The entry ‘Col’ 
indicates that while the reading in question does not occur in any other 
manuscript it does occur as a scholium due to Coluccio Salutati (as 


explained by Festa). 


I 1 Et] Vt A,K 
244 Celtarum] Celtiberum W 
350 eximie] admiror * Col 
376 premebant] tonabunt W 
377 tulit] feret * Col 
531 numero] totoL,M 
594 Pretulit] Pertulit /, X 
V 41:~=<confusa] concussa R 
42 lumina] sidera W 
VI 528 nunc] tuncN 
824 despecta fides] uiolata fides * 
VII =1s5 Implicuit] Impleuit A 
VIII 41 considit] consedit * 
418 Nomine Vermina] Nermina non gnarus * 
925 Venture ad meliora domus] In melius uentura 
quidem * 


Ill 


Antonio de’ Colli wrote the manuscript in 1461: within a few years 
it was taken — by whom or when we do not know — to Caffa (now 
Kefe or Feodosiya), a Genoese colony in the Crimea, where it was 
owned by a Michaele Nigro. There, in 1474, it was bought by a 
second Antonio, who on 29 November of that year made this entry, 
in a minute script, below the colophon: 


Mccccelxxiiiito die xxviili nouembris in caffa. Hic liber emptus est a 
me Antonio de Bozello notario a michaele nigro presentibus Iohanne de 
nigro et Leonardo negrino pro asperis centum argenti de caffa. 


In the same minute script Antonio wrote a good many notes in the 
margins of his treasured manuscript; but they are of no interest: most 
of them are merely indicative of contents. 
In June 1475 the Caffa colony was attacked and destroyed by the 
Turks.° Perhaps before the catastrophe, perhaps afterward, the manu- 
* See Babinger, Mehmed, pp. 373-375. 
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script was taken to Genoa. There, in 1666, the manuscript came into 
the possession of a third Antonio, who on fol. 152v, just beneath An- 
tonio de Bozello’s note of ownership, made this entry: ‘MDCLXVI. 
Die XX. Maij Genue Felicissimo fato ego Antonius Maria Bottus filius 
Domini Johannis Mariae eundem sum consequutus.’ Just below this 
note Antonio drew a monogram consisting of a combination of the 
letters A, M, and B; and he drew a similar monogram at the foot of 
fol. rr. 

On 9 June 1941 the Harvard College Library bought the manu- 
script from the New York dealer William H. Schab. Since that time 
all the leaves of the manuscript have been correctly numbered, in 
pencil; and new end leaves have been inserted. 


IV 


The manuscript is bound in blind-stamped brown morocco over 
boards, with designs differing on the two covers, described as follows 
by Miss Dorothy Miner, in her catalogue of the exhibition of fine 
bindings held in Baltimore in the winter of 1957/58: 


The upper cover is blind tooled with a panel design consisting of a double 
frame of rectangular plaitwork tools, within which, after an interval, is 
a frame consisting of two interlocking rows of heart-shaped palmettes, 
enclosing a vertical row of these down the middle. Lower: character- 
istic Moorish or Mudejar design of geometrical interlacing strapwork in 


a rectangular design, reserved against a field thickly impressed with small 
rope-tools and punches." 


The tooling, the colophon, and the owners’ notes combine to suggest 
strongly that the binding was executed on Chios by a Moorish crafts- 
man. As Miss Miner says, ‘neither the Crimea nor Genoa seems to fit 
the style of the binding, and there is nothing to suggest a visit to 
Spain.’* This is then presumably the original binding, placed upon 
the manuscript in 1461 or shortly thereafter. 
Ernest H. WILKINS 

"Dorothy Miner, The History of Bookbinding 525-1950 A.D.: An Exhibition 
Held at the Baltimore Museum of Art . . . Organized by the Walters Art Gallery 
(Baltimore, 1957), p. 58 (item No. 136). The lower cover is there illustrated as 


Plate XXXIV; the upper cover is shown here in Plate II. 
* History of Bookbinding, p. 59. 











Honorary Degrees at Harvard 


HE conferring of honorary degrees, although certainly one 

of the less vital activities of universities, is nevertheless one 

that attracts a great deal of public notice. There is prob- 

ably no other feature of a Harvard Commencement that 
arouses so general an interest both within and without the University. 
It was not always so. A century ago it was rather the student exer- 
cises that attracted the most attention and comment. The distinguished 
character of many of the recipients of honorary degrees in recent 
years, the secrecy that, as a rule, surrounds their identity before the 
ceremony, the fact that they are guests of the University for the occa- 
sion, and that from their number will be chosen the principal speakers 
at the afternoon exercises, all contribute to the anticipation with which 
the ceremony of conferring the honorary degrees is awaited. The 
existence of this interest is the chief justification for an article review- 
ing the history of such degrees at Harvard. 

Honorary degrees are an ancient institution, but one to which the 
historians of universities, justifiably concerned with more essential mat- 
ters, have devoted little attention. If the time and place of the confer- 
ring of the first such degree are known, this information has escaped 
the notice of the present writer, whose search has admittedly been far 
from exhaustive. Originally degrees were simply licenses to teach a 
certain subject or group of subjects, and it must be presumed that some 
time elapsed before they were sought by, or deemed appropriate honors 
for, persons who had no intention of teaching. Nevertheless there 
were those who wished to have the license without the trouble of resid- 
ing at a university, and the legitimacy of this desire, in certain cases, 
was recognized in the highest quarters. In mediaeval Europe the Pope 
and the Emperor could, at their discretion, direct that persons not con- 
nected with a university be admitted to the examinations for the vari- 
ous degrees.’ In England at the Reformation the Pope’s prerogative 
passed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The King also had the right 


* Cf. Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 
1895), Il, 29-30, 750-751. 
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to admit persons to the degrees of the University of Cambridge,’ 
though not of Oxford. These were not honorary degrees in the sense 
in which we now use the word. On the other hand, when the sover- 
eign honored one of the universities with a visit, it became the custom 
to confer degrees on selected members of his court, and these must 
be considered honorary, though whether they were the first such con- 
ferred at the English universities the writer is unable to say. At the 
University of Cambridge there are records of honorary degrees at 
least as early as 1478.° 

The chronicler of honorary degrees awarded by Harvard is faced 
at once with two problems: first, which of the various categories of 
degrees he shall deem honorary, and second, to what particular cate- 
gory various of the early degrees should be assigned. The Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue, long the recognized authority in such matters, includes 
in the same list two types of degrees not taken in course, under the 
following heading: ‘Holders of Honorary Degrees and Graduates of 
Other Colleges Who Have Been Admitted to the Same Degree in 
Harvard University.’* The latter were the holders of so called ad 
eundem degrees, persons who by courtesy were admitted without ex- 
amination to the same degree (ad eundem gradum) that they had 
earned at some other institution. Such degrees were seldom, if ever, 
granted except on application, and payment of a fee, and were thus 
quite distinct from true honorary degrees, which, as a rule, were not 
solicited, and (at Harvard at least) were conferred without exaction 
of any payment. Admission to ad eundem degrees at Harvard was 
common in the eighteenth century and the first three decades of the 
nineteenth, but has not been practised since 1830. 

There is another type of degree, however, that must be classified as 
honorary, since it is so designated in the official records, although it 
differs somewhat from the sort usually understood by that term. This 
is the degree given by the University to persons on its own faculty 

*John Venn and J. A. Venn, compilers, The Book of Matriculations and De- 
grees: A Catalogue of Those Who Have Been Matriculated or Been Admitted to 
Any Degree in the University of Cambridge from 1544 to 1659 (Cambridge, 1913), 

. XXV1. 
, *S. M. Leathes, Grace Book A Containing the Proctors’ Accounts and Other 
Records of the University of Cambridge for the Years 1454-1488 (Cambridge, 1897), 
PP: XXIX, 125. 
‘Harvard University. Quinquennial Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates 


1636-1930 (Cambridge, 1930), p. 1146. This is the latest edition; honorary degrees 
awarded 1930-58 are listed in an Appendix to the present article. 
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who are not Harvard graduates, so as to make them, in the words of 
their diplomas, ‘members of our flock’ — ut in grege nostro numeretur. 
The degree given for this purpose is Master of Arts (A.M.). At some 
universities degrees of this type are not considered honorary. At Har- 
vard they have been given systematically since 1942, and, although 
officially termed honorary, they are not announced at Commencement, 
or included in the printed list of honorary degrees circulated at that 
time, nor is there any ‘citation.’ The President presents the diploma at 
the first meeting of the Faculty following the recipient’s appointment 
to permanent rank. Many degrees conferred before 1942 were prob- 
ably granted for essentially the same purpose, but cannot be distin- 
guished, except by inference, from honorary degrees of the usual type. 

Until the second half of the eighteenth century no Harvard degree 
was designated in the records of the University as either honorary or ad 
eundem, and the attempts of various authorities to assign certain early 
degrees to one or the other category, and to distinguish them from de- 
grees in course, have led to varying results. The lists in the later edi- 
tions of the Quinquennial Catalogue are based on the researches of 
Morris Hicky Morgan, ’91, Professor of Classical Philology from 1899 
to 1910." They begin with the names of three men on whom the 
college conferred degrees in theology in 1692: Increase Mather, who 
was then President, and John Leverett and William Brattle, Tutors. 
Professor Samuel Eliot Morison, ’08, the Historian of the Harvard Ter- 
centenary Celebration, maintains that these degrees should be consid- 
ered as earned.° 

The degrees were granted in accordance with the following votes 
of the Corporation, 5 September 1692: 


That the Reverend President be desired to accept Gradum Doctoratus in 
Theologia, and that A Diploma be drawn up by the Corporation & Presented 
to him. . . . That M' Jn° Leverett & Mt W™ Brattle be by y* President 
admitted ad gradum Baccalaureatus in Theologia, they first making each of 
them A Sermon in Latin in y* Colledge Hall, & Responding to A Theologi- 
call Question.” 


* Morgan’s notes cx his classification of Harvard degrees have been preserved in 
two volumes labeled ‘Harvard Degrees and Diplomas,’ in the University Archives. 
*‘Harvard “Firsts” and Honorary Degrees,’ Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXXVI 
(15 June 1934), 1011-1012. See also his Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1936), II, 491 n. 
- ‘College Book No. 4, p. 5. All quotations from official records of the University 
are made with the approval of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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President Mather’s diploma stated that the degree was conferred be- 
cause his books proved him to be versed ‘not only in the Tongues and 
Liberal Arts, but in the Holy Scriptures and Theology,’ and ‘because 
he had rendered himself for his Learning and Merits, the object of 
highest commendation, not only among the American, but among the 
European churches,’ * and these phrases, according to Professor Mori- 
son, prove that the degree was not an honorary one, while the fact 
that Leverett and Brattle were required to perform a public ‘act’ be- 
fore being admitted Bachelors of Divinity is, in his opinion, unques- 
tionable proof that their degrees were granted ‘in course.’ 

‘The really distinctive feature of an honorary degree,’ writes Pro- 
fessor Morison, ‘one which was well understood at Harvard in the 
colonial period and is still kept up at Oxford and Cambridge, is that 
honorary degrees are granted for something you have not done, and 
all others for something you have done. An honorary degree is one 
granted honoris causa, both to honor the grantee, and the University; 
it has no reference to the recipient’s line.’ ® 

To the present writer this view of the matter is persuasive only with 
regard to the degree of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.), which has indeed 
been conferred, at Harvard and at the English universities,° without 
regard to the recipient’s field of distinction. It does not apply to the 
honorary Doctorate of Divinity (S.T.D.), which has rarely been 
awarded to any but clergymen, or to the other honorary doctorates 
conferred by Harvard University."* One may agree with Professor 
Morison that the degrees to which the two tutors were admitted in 
1692 were not honorary (because an academic exercise was first re- 
quired of them), and still favor the retention of Increase Mather’s name 
at the head of the list of holders of honorary degrees. 

After 1692 no degrees are claimed as honorary by any authority 
until 1703. The Quinquennial Catalogue lists a single honorary Master 
of Arts for that year, and for each of the years 1709, 1710, 1712, and 
1723, while for the year 1720 it has three. No more (except for ad 


*Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana, Bk. IV, p. 134, as translated by 
Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 492. 

® Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXXVI, 1012. 

* At Oxford the equivalent degree is Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.). 

™ At Harvard the LL.D. and the S.T.D. are always honorary. The doctoral de- 
grees awarded for advanced study in the Law School and the Divinity School are, 
respectively, S.J.D. (Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence) and Th.D. (Doctor of 
Theology). 
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eundem degrees) are noted until 1753, when Benjamin Franklin was 
admitted Master of Arts.” Professor Morison prefers to consider all 
previous degrees not taken in course as awarded ad eundem, and to 
begin the list of honorary degree holders with Franklin’s name. Clif- 
ford K. Shipton, ’26, who (continuing the task undertaken by John 
Langdon Sibley) has been engaged for years in writing the biographies 
of Harvard graduates of the eighteenth century, agrees with Professor 
Morison in considering many of the so-called honorary degrees be- 
fore 1753 as either taken in course or ad eundem, but his discussion 
of one degree given in 1720, and two others conferred in 1723,"° makes 
it clear that he considers these as in some sense honorary.* The men 
concerned were Daniel Neal, later the historian of the Puritans, Ex- 
perience Mayhew, a missionary to the Indians, and Judah Monis, Har- 
vard’s first instructor in Hebrew. The circumstances governing the 
awarding of the A.M. to Daniel Neal in 1720 are particularly interest- 
ing. Neal had written a History of New England* that dealt so 
severely with certain events in early Massachusetts history, especially 
the persecutions of Quakers, Anabaptists, and witches, that it aroused 
resentment in some New England circles. He had sent a copy of his 
book to Harvard College for its library, and on 23 June 1720 a com- 
mittee of the Overseers had been appointed to read the book and report 
their opinion of it. Before they had done so President Leverett re- 
ceived a letter from Neal in which the latter claimed to have been the 
principal influence in turning the benevolence of Thomas Hollis * 
towards Harvard College. The Overseers, at their next meeting, di- 
rected that Neal be admitted Master of Arts, and that a diploma be sent 
to him.” The degree conferred on Judah Monis in 1723 is perhaps 
the first of the type given to members of the teaching staff who were 


“For an account of this event, see William Coolidge Lane, ‘Harvard College 
and Franklin,’ Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, X (1907), 229 ff. 

* But listed erroneously in the Quinquennial Catalogue as of 1720. The error 
originated from the custom, in early editions of the Triennial Catalogue (predecessor 
to the Quinquennial), of listing honorary Masters of Arts with the class of which 
they would have been members if they had taken the A.M. in course, that is, three 
years after graduating A.B. 

“Shipton, Biographical Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard College 
(Boston), VI (1942), pp. 592, 594-596, VII (1945), p. 626. 

* Published in London in 1720. 

* Harvard’s first benefactor of that name, born 1659, died 1730/1. 

-™ This incident is more fully treated in Shipton, Biographical Sketches, V1, 

594-596. 
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not alumni of Harvard to put them on an even footing with their 
colleagues in that respect. 

After 1753 the first honorary degree was the Master of Arts granted 
in 1763 to William Parker, of Portsmouth, later Justice of the Superior 
Court of Judicature for the Province of New Hampshire."* The next 
—and the first degree to be designated as honorary in the official 
records — was Robert Rogerson’s A.M. in 1765." Rogerson was min- 
ister at Rehoboth from 1759 to 1799. During the next five years there 
were three more honorary A.M.’s. The first undisputed honorary 
doctorate, and the second doctor’s degree of any kind conferred by 
Harvard University, was Nathaniel Appleton’s S.T.D. in 1771.” 
Appleton was the minister at Cambridge from 1717 until his 
death in 1784. A member of the Faculty, Professor John Winthrop, 
had the honor in 1773 of being Harvard’s first Doctor of Laws. Win- 
throp was a scientist of international reputation. In the same year 
Samuel Locke, then President of Harvard College, and Samuel Mather, 
minister of the Second Church in Boston, were made Doctors of Divin- 
ity. The second LL.D. was George Washington’s in 1776. 

Harvard’s first Doctor of Medicine was Edward Augustus Holyoke, 
one of the foremost New England physicians, who had charge of the 
smallpox hospital in Salem. His degree, which was honorary, was con- 
ferred in 1783. Medical degrees in course were not given until 1788, 
and the regular M.D. not until 1795. The honorary M.D. was given 
rather commonly from 1783 through the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, rarely in the second quarter, and after 1852 was not awarded 
until 1909, when it was revived for President Emeritus Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, in recognition of his work in reorganizing the Harvard 
Medical School. Since then it has again fallen into disuse. 

More than eighty years elapsed before the University established 
another new honorary degree. In 1870 the Doctorate of Dental Medi- 
cine (D.M.D.) was instituted for Thomas Barnes Hitchcock, Nathan 


*In the College Records (II, 172) the vote is so worded as to make the degree 
conditional on ‘paying the college dues.’ In the vote as recorded in the Overseers’ 
Records (II, 145) this phrase is omitted. 

* According to the College Records (II, 221) four honorary degrees were voted 
at this time. The Overseers’ Records (II, 215) correct this by listing the other three 
degrees as ad eundem. 

* Undisputed but possibly not indisputable. The vote stated that Appleton was 
‘distinguished for his knowledge, wisdom, & sanctity of manners, & usefulness to the 
churches,’ but it did not say that the degree was honorary (College Records, Il, 354). 
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Cooley Keep, and George Tufton Moffatt, all of whom were Harvard 
M.D.’s and the first two on the Faculty of the recently founded Dental 
School. The first honorary Doctor of Science (S.D.) was Hermann 
August Hagen in 1887." Hagen was Professor of Entomology from 
1870 to 1893. The Doctorate of Art (Art.D.), an honorary degree, 
was created in 1906 for Charles Allerton Coolidge, the Boston architect, 
and the degree of Doctor of Letters (Litt.D.), also honorary, the 
following year for Professor George Lyman Kittredge, already at the 
age of forty-seven fabulous for his learning in literature, and Theodor 
Barth, member of the German Reichstag and writer on social and 
economic themes. Degrees in music are of ancient lineage in Europe, 
but at Harvard they are a recent innovation, and given only honoris 
causa. The first Harvard Doctorate of Music (Mus.D.) was conferred 
on Edward Joseph Dent, musicologist, Professor at the University of 
Cambridge, in 1936. Newest of honorary degrees at Harvard is Doctor 
of Humane Letters (L.H.D.), first awarded to David T. W. McCord, 
"21, In 1956. 

The LL.D. was long considered the University’s highest honor, out- 
ranking the other honorary doctorates. Originally the degree testified 
to learning in both civil and canon law (hence the two L’s), but as 
an honorary degree it has been used at most universities simply as a 
compliment to a distinguished man, and, although not withheld from 
lawyers and jurists, is more often bestowed in recognition of achieve- 
ment in other fields. Harvard’s first two LL.D.’s were awarded to a 
scientist and a soldier, and the degree has been conferred on poets, 
musicians, and churchmen, as well as statesmen and judges. This use 
of the LL.D., at Harvard and elsewhere, has been explained and justi- 
fied by Flavel S. Thomas, M.D. 1874, in the following words: 


In every department of knowledge we find certain laws which are the real 
essence of that knowledge. LL.D. represents any or all of these laws. 
Therefore, when given to a lawyer, it means the laws of the nation; when 
given to a physician, it means the laws of medicine; when given to an 
architect, it means the laws of technic and aesthetic arts; when given 
to a literary man . . . it means the laws of aesthetic and phonetic arts; 
when given to a theologian, it means the divine laws as revealed in the 
Bible. Laws are the foundation of all knowledge; every LL.D. is, or should 
be, a doctor of the laws governing his department of knowledge. Looking 


" The S.D. had been given in course since 1873. The Ph.D. was also first given 
at Harvard in that year, but this has never been awarded honoris causa. 
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at it in this light, we see that the LL.D. is not merely a “compliment,” and 
that there is no good reason why it should be reserved for members of 
the legal profession.” 


This theory is perhaps only a rationalization of established practice. 
The significance of the degree, according to either theory, has fre- 
quently been misunderstood. President Grover Cleveland, for exam- 
ple, refused a Harvard LL.D. on the grounds that he was not learned 
enough in law to be worthy of it.” 

The LL.D. no longer has a clear-cut supremacy over the other hon- 
orary doctor’s degrees. The policy in recent years has rather been 
to fit the degree to the career in which the recipient has achieved his 
distinction, and to make this possible several new honorary degrees 
have been established during the present century, as already noted. 
It is unlikely that a poet, however outstanding his genius, would now 
be awarded an LL.D., as was Whittier in 1886. Instead he would be 
given the Litt.D., or the L.H.D. At the inauguration of President 
Lowell in 1909, and at the Tercentenary Celebration in 1936, when 
honorary degrees were conferred on long lists of men of high aca- 
demic distinction, the LL.D. was reserved for professors of law and 
for university presidents, while the S.D. was awarded to specialists in 
one or another of the sciences and the Litt.D. to professors of the 
various branches of humane learning. 

Before the Revolution the honorary Masters of Arts outnumbered 
all other honorary degrees conferred by Harvard, but since then most 
Commencements have witnessed the creation of more honorary doc- 
tors. Nevertheless, during the nineteenth century the honorary A.M. 
was often awarded to persons for whom neither the LL.D. nor the 
S.T.D. seemed appropriate, but who under present circumstances 
would be given an S.D., Art.D., Litt.D., or Mus.D. Recently the A.M. 
has often been used to honor individuals who, although not celebrities, 
have rendered valuable service to the University, or to the community. 
Persons with no college degree whose work has been conspicuously 
worthy of academic recognition are also often chosen for the honor. 


“Flavel S. Thomas, ‘The LL.D. Degree,’ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XI 
(1903), 516. 

*S. E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge, 1936), p. 362. 

“The Litt.D. conferred in 1909 on James Bryce, who was already a Harvard 


LL.D. (1907), is possibly an indication that the two degrees were already on a par 
in the minds of the Governing Boards. 
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As already stated, the honorary A.M. is now regularly awarded to 


members of the Faculty on permanent tenure who have no previous 
Harvard degree. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts has been awarded honoris causa on 
five occasions. In 1779 this degree was given to Robert Gates, son of 
the Major General, on whom the LL.D. was conferred the same year. 
Young Gates’s studies at the College of New Jersey had been inter- 
rupted when the war forced its closing. Among the other four were 
a minister of Machias, Maine, the Reverend Clark Brown, who had 
had two years of study at Yale (1797), and a Harvard M.D. of 1818, 
Usher Parsons (1820). The last honorary A.B. was awarded in 1834. 

Since 1881 recommendations for the conferral of honorary degrees 
have been made by a standing committee of the Corporation, of which 
the President is not normally a member. Recommendations from outside 
are, of course, usually sent to the President but invariably are referred 
to the Committee, which has the task of investigating and weighing 
the qualifications of the various ‘candidates.’ Instances of a person’s 
recommending himself are not unknown — or at least were not years 
ago — but the writer has heard of no case in which such application 
was successful. The candidates selected by the Committee must, of 
course, be submitted to the whole Corporation for formal approval, 
and unless this is unanimous, or virtually so, the degree will not, as a 
rule, be voted. All honorary degrees voted by the Corporation must 
be submitted to the Board of Overseers for confirmation, which is b 
no means to be counted on, for this is a matter in which the Overseers 
can challenge the judgment of the Corporation without implying a 
lack of confidence in their administration of the University. 

The great majority of Harvard’s honorary degrees have been con- 
ferred, or at least announced, on Commencement Day, but the presence 
in or near Cambridge of some outstanding figure whom the University 
desired to honor has been, in a number of instances, the occasion for a 
special convocation of the University for the purpose of greeting the 
distinguished visitor and conferring a degree honoris causa. Such were 
the circumstances under which were awarded the degrees to Lafayette 
in 1784, to James Monroe in 1817, to Andrew Jackson in 1833, to 
Prince Henry of Prussia in 1902, to the Crown Prince of Sweden in 
1938, and to Winston Churchill in 1943. The Two Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary in 1886 and, as already stated, the Tercentenary 
Celebration and the Inauguration of President Lowell have each been 
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the occasion for conferring a number of honorary degrees. Ten were 
conferred 26 September 1906 at the dedication of the new buildings 
of the Harvard Medical School, and two were awarded 25 September 
1929, at the dedication of Langdell Hall. 

Until about 1886 many honorary degrees were conferred in absentia. 
Such foreign celebrities as Edward Jenner (LL.D. 1803),”° Frangois 
Guizot (LL.D. 1852), Alexis de Tocqueville (LL.D. 1852), John 
Stuart Mill (LL.D. 1862), and Thomas Carlyle (LL.D. 1875) became 
honorary graduates without visiting the University, and without their 
previous knowledge. A diploma was, as a rule, drawn up and dis- 
patched to the honorary alumnus, but for a number of years in the 
early nineteenth century even this was neglected, as we know from the 
fact that in 1824 Edward Everett (then Professor of Greek) was given 
the task of composing the Latin for the diplomas for the LL.D.’s con- 
ferred from 1810 until that year.” The custom of requiring the re- 
cipient of an honorary degree to be present at Commencement became 
established during the later years of the ninetenth century. (It was 
required of most, but not all, of those so honored at the Two Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration in 1886). Exceptions to the 
rule have been made in a few special cases, but these have been very 
rare. In 1899 the LL.D. was conferred on Arthur Twining Hadley, 
President of Yale, who was unavoidably absent. In 1901 degrees were 
withheld from President William McKinley and John Hay under simi- 
lar circumstances, but in 1906 the LL.D. was conferred on Friedrich 
Althoff, Director of the Prussian State Universities, who was ill but 
sent a proxy. More recently the University has, on a few exceptional 
occasions, awarded the honor without conferring the degree, by an- 
nouncing that the degree had been voted, and would have been con- 
ferred had the intended recipient been present at Commencement. 
One such case was that of Ernie Pyle, war correspondent, who died 
before the Commencement of 1945, at which the A.M. that had been 
voted him was to have been conferred. President Conant read his letter 
of thanks for the intended honor at the Commencement exercises. In 
1946 it was announced that honorary degrees had been voted for 
Generals George Catlett Marshall and Douglas MacArthur, neither of 


*For further details about Jenner’s degree the reader is referred to I Bernard 
Cohen, ‘Edward Jenner and Harvard University,’ Harvarp Lisrary Butietw, III 
(1949), 347-358. 

* ‘Harvard Degrees and Diplomas,’ I, 185. 
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whom could be present to receive them. Marshall received his degree 
the following year, and delivered at the afternoon exercises the most 
famous speech ever given at a Harvard Commencement. MacArthur’s 
has not been conferred. 

Until comparatively recent years all Harvard degree diplomas were 
in Latin, and those for honorary degrees are still in that language. Un- 
til 1954 the latter differed from ordinary diplomas in that they con- 
tained mention of the position, character, or achievements of the 
recipient in recognition of which the degree was conferred. These ‘cita- 
tions,’ as we now call them, were originally quite variable in length, 
often short, but sometimes containing well over a hundred words, as 
in the case of George Washington’s diploma in 1776." About 1831 
an engraved form was adopted for the diplomas for honorary degrees, 
and this provided such limited space for the citation as to make brevity 
henceforth a necessity.** In consequence the citations became, in some 
cases, decidedly perfunctory, the same formula being sometimes used, 
as in 1840, on the diplomas for two or more persons,” but usually there 
was some attempt to adapt the citation to the peculiar merits of the 
person to whom the diploma was given. President Thomas Hill (1862- 
68) appears to have been the first to read the citation from the diploma 
in publicly conferring the honorary degrees at Commencement,” and 
this practice was continued by his successor, President Charles W. 
Eliot (1869-1909). In 1896 English replaced Latin as the language 
used in conferring degrees at Commencement, but President Eliot kept 
the English citations short, and his successors, who, as he did, compose 
the citations themselves, have continued this tradition, although they 
have not always been so successful as he usually was in finding the 
pregnant phrase that summarizes a great man’s achievement in a few 
words.” Since 1954, the citations have been omitted from the diplomas, 


* For a translation of Washington’s diploma, see the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, VIL (1905), 328-329, or the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
XXXVIII (28 February 1936), 691. Those interested in the language of other early 
diplomas should look up the references given in footnotes 8, 12, and 25 above, relating 
to the degrees conferred on Mather, Franklin, and Jenner. 

* See S. E. Morison, ‘Harvard Degree Diplomas,’ Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXXV 
(12 March 1933), 810, and specimen diplomas in the Harvard University Archives. 

* ‘Harvard Degrees and Diplomas,’ I, 239. 

” ‘Harvard Degrees and Diplomas,’ II, 81-82. 

- “Eliot departed from the custom of giving short citations just once, when con- 
ferring the LL.D. on Prince Henry of Prussia at a special ceremony in 1902. He 
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thus saving the burdensome and unnecessary task of translating them 
into Latin. 

The number of honorary degrees awarded annually at Commence- 
ment has fluctuated considerably from year to year, but has shown no 
important tendency to increase or decrease for more than a century. 
During two decades one hundred years apart chosen almost at random, 
1846-55, and 1946-55, the average numbers per year were respectively 
fifteen and fourteen. 

A statistical analysis by occupation, or field of distinction, of the 
list of approximately seventeen hundred and fifty honorary graduates 
of Harvard would be interesting, but cannot be done in connection 
with the present article. A selection only of some of the most distin- 
guished names can be singled out for special mention. The selection 
necessarily reflects the prepossessions of the writer; no one else, cer- 
tainly, would choose exactly the same names. 

Fourteen Presidents of the United States have received honorary 
degrees from Harvard, namely, Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Grant, Hayes, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt, and Eisen- 
hower. In a number of instances the degree was conferred before the 
recipient became President. Among the other noted figures in Amer- 
ican public life whose names are on the list of honorary graduates are 
John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Samuel Adams, John Marshall, Joseph 
Story, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, 
Charles Sumner, Oliver Wendell Holmes (the Justice), John Hay, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Elihu Root, Alfred Emanuel Smith, and Henry 
Wallace. Statesmen from foreign lands, other than ambassadors, do not 
make a considerable showing before World War II, but beginning 
with Winston Churchill in 1943 there have been added to the roll such 
celebrated names as Trygve Lie, Carlos Romulo, Charles Malik, Robert 


deemed it necessary to state the reasons why ‘this democratic University had been 
called together on purpose to do honor to a foreign prince,’ and he gave several 
reasons, most of which had nothing to do with the merits of the Prince or of his 
brother the Emperor. As his final reason, he referred to Queen Victoria’s refusal 
to be drawn into war with the United States (during the Civil War), and con- 
cluded, ‘The grandson of that illustrious woman is sitting with us here.’ It is not 
known how Prince Henry felt about being made an honorary alumnus of Harvard 
because he was Queen Victoria’s grandson! For this incident, see Henry James, 
Charles W. Eliot (Boston, 1930), Il, 137-140. 
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Schuman, and Konrad Adenauer. European royalty has been offered 
—and has accepted — the honors of the University on a few occa- 
sions: Albert William Henry, Prince of Prussia, in 1902, Luigi Ame- 
deo, Duke of the Abruzzi and Prince of Savoy, in 1907, Albert, King 
of the Belgians, in 1919, and Oscar Fredrick Wilhelm Olaf Gustav 
Adolf, Crown Prince of Sweden, in 1938. 

It is natural that the selection of military and naval persons for 
honorary degrees should have been most common during and imme- 
diately after the major wars in which the United States has participated, 
for not only are eminent soldiers and sailors more in the public eye 
at such times, but enthusiasm for their calling is then far greater than 
during extended periods of peace. Revolutionary War leaders who 
received honorary degrees from Harvard numbered five: General 
George Washington (LL.D. 1776), Major General Horatio Gates 
(LL.D. 1779), Major General Benjamin Lincoln (A.M. 1780), Major 
General John Sullivan (A.M. 1780), and Major General Lafayette 
(LL.D. 1784). Few generals on the Union side in the Civil War dis- 
tinguished themselves in action, but three were selected for Harvard 
LL.D.’s: Major General Winfield Scott in 1861, Major General 
George Gordon Meade in 1865, and Major General Andrew Atkinson 
Humphreys in 1868. Grant’s degree came later, in 1872, when he 
was President. The University bestowed academic honors on two 
heroes of the Spanish-American War, Rear Admiral William Thomas 
Sampson and Governor Leonard Wood, in 1899. Five of the principal 
military and naval leaders of the First World War — two French and 
three American — were made honorary Doctors of Laws: Marshal 
Joffre in 1917, Admiral William Sowden Sims and Major General 
Enoch Herbert Crowder in 1919, General John Joseph Pershing in 
1920, and Marshal Foch in 1921. Furthermore, Paul Jean Louis Azan, 
a French officer who came to Harvard to help direct military training, 
was given the degree of Doctor of Letters in 1917, and William 
Williams Keen, a surgical officer in the Civil War and the Spanish War 
as well as in the First World War, was made an honorary Doctor of 
Science in 1920. No less than eleven others, most of them graduates 
or with some Harvard connection, were awarded the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts for military services during World War I. Military 
and naval commanders of high rank who were made honorary grad- 

” uates because of their achievements in World War II numbered seven: 
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Admirals Ernest Joseph King (LL.D. 1945) and Chester William 
Nimitz (LL.D. 1946), Generals Dwight David Eisenhower (LL.D. 
1946), Henry H. Arnold (LL.D. 1946), Omar Nelson Bradley (LL.D. 
1947), and George Catlett Marshall (LL.D. 1947), and Lieutenant 
General Alexander Archer Vandegrift (LL.D. 1946). This list is not, 
however, an adequate measure of the extent to which the war pre- 
occupied the thoughts of Harvard officials at this time, for many of 
the other honorary degrees conferred during these years were given 
for war service of one sort or another. During and after the War 
of 1812 and the Mexican War, on the other hand, the names of milit 
and naval heroes are absent from the honorary degree lists. These con- 
flicts roused little enthusiasm in the University community. Distin- 
guished soldiers and sailors have, of course, been occasionally honored 
in peacetime. 

It will be no surprise to the reader, perhaps, that there has been a 
decline in the past hundred years or so in the number of honorary 
degrees conferred on theologians and churchmen. The decline has 
been both actual and relative to the total number of honorary degrees, 
but is most striking percentagewise. In the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century the number of honorary Doctors of Divinity was twenty- 
one, or twenty-eight per cent of the total; in the first two quarters of 
the nineteenth century the numbers of S.T.D.’s were fifty-nine and 
fifty-six, respectively, both approximately twenty-nine per cent of 
the whole number of honorary degrees. The last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and the first two quarters of the twentieth have wit- 
nessed the awarding of thirty-one, thirty-five, and fifteen honorary de- 
grees in divinity, respectively thirteen, eight, and four and one-half 
per cent of the total number of such degrees conferred. These per- 
centages may be somewhat misleading, for in the early years some 
ministers were admitted honorary Masters of Arts, while in recent 
years a few eminent churchmen have received the LL.D. rather than 
the S.T.D. Moreover, a not inconsiderable number of the older de- 
grees in theology were conferred on men who, although ordained min- 
isters, were serving as college presidents or teachers. In modern times 
college presidents (who are seldom clergymen) are usually awarded 
the LL.D. 

From the circumstance that ministers of the ‘New England way,’ 
that is, the Congregational, enjoyed a virtual monopoly of Harvard’s 
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honorary degrees in divinity prior to the nineteenth century, it is nat- 
ural to assume that a sectarian policy prevailed in the selection of the 
recipients, but this is misleading, for the College leaned over back- 
wards to give honors to Episcopal students and thus show its non- 
sectarianism. The probable reason is rather a want of suitable ‘candi- 
dates’ of other persuasions. In 1812 one was found in the person of 
Alexander Viets Griswold, a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who received the S.T.D. in that year. Again it may have 
been a want of suitable candidates (making due allowance‘for un- 
conscious prejudice as to who was ‘suitable’) that delayed for another 
hundred years the admission of a prelate of the Catholic Church to the 
roll of honorary alumni. In the present century two Cardinals, Mercier 
in 1919 and O’Connell in 1937, have been awarded the Harvard LL.D. 
In 1911 the Litt.D. was conferred on Rabbi Solomon Schechter, Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America; and in 1936 
Louis Ginzberg, Professor of the Talmud and Rabbinics at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, was made an honorary Doctor of Divinity. 
Some other noted theologians and preachers on the list of honorary 
graduates are the following: William Ellery Channing (S.T.D. 1820), 
Richard Whately (S.T.D. 1831), Theodore Parker (A.M. 1840), 
Edwards Amasa Park (S.T.D. 1844, LL.D. 1886), Frederic Henry 
Hedge (S.T.D. 1852), Cyrus Hamlin (S.T.D. 1861), James Freeman 
Clarke (S.T.D. 1863), James Martineau (LL.D. 1872), Phillips Brooks 
(S.T.D. 1877), Henry van Dyke (S.T.D. 1894), George Foot Moore 
(LL.D. 1906), Rufus Matthew Jones (S.T.D. 1920), Henry Sloane 
Coffin (S.T.D. 1922), Harry Emerson Fosdick (S.T.D. 1933), Rein- 
hold Niebuhr (S.T.D. 1944), Paul Johannes Tillich (S.T.D. 1954). 
Eminence in science was recognized in the eighteenth century by 
the honorary degrees conferred on Benjamin Franklin and John Win- 
throp, and more frequently during the nineteenth, but it was not until 
the present century that the practice became almost annual. The hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science, created in 1887, was not conferred 
again until 1905. Since 1924 this has been the most common honorary 
degree after LL.D. and A.M. Eighty-five honorary S.D.’s were awarded 
from 1926 to 1950 inclusive (thirty-six of them at the Tercentenary 
Celebration in 1936), more than a quarter of the total number of hon- 
orary degrees for this period. On the list of scientists on whom Har- 
vard has conferred degrees honoris causa are such names as Edward 


Jenner (LL.D. 1803), Thomas Nuttall (A.M. 1826), Asa Gray (A.M. 
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1844, LL.D. 1875), Louis Agassiz (LL.D. 1848), Wolcott Gibbs 
(LL.D. 1888), Alexander Graham Bell (LL.D. 1896), Charles Pro- 
teus Steinmetz (A.M. 1902), Theodore William Richards (S.D. 1910), 
Harvey Cushing (S.D. 1931), Albert Einstein (S.D. 1935), Sir Arthur 
Stanley Eddington (S.D. 1936), Carl Gustav Jung (S.D. 1936), Hans 
Zinsser (S.D. 1939), Enrico Fermi (S.D. 1948). 

Daniel Neal, whose degree was mentioned earlier in this article, was 
the first honorary graduate of Harvard who is known to posterity pri- 
marily as a historian. His name stands at the head of a particularly 
distinguished group that includes John Gorham Palfrey (S.T.D. 1834, 
LL.D. 1869), George Bancroft (LL.D. 1843), Wiliam Hickling Pres- 
cott (LL.D. 1843), Henry Hallam (LL.D. 1848), John Lothrop Mot- 
ley (LL.D. 1860), Francis Parkman (LL.D. 1889), Alfred Thayer 
Mahan (LL.D. 1895), James Ford Rhodes (LL.D. 1901), Frederick 
Jackson Turner (Litt.D. 1909), Eduard Meyer (Litt.D. 1909), Charles 
Homer Haskins (Litt.D. 1924), Charles McLean Andrews (Litt.D. 
1936), Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff (Litt.D. 1936), George Ma- 
caulay Trevelyan (Litt.D. 1936), Friedrich Meinecke (Litt.D. 1936), 
Samuel Eliot Morison (Litt.D. 1936), and Frederick Merk (Litt.D. 
1958). 

Considering the fame of Harvard’s Department of Philosophy, 
especially as it was in the years near the turn of the century, it is not 
surprising that the list of honorary degree holders should contain the 
names of a number of very distinguished thinkers. This is particularl 
true if one does not restrict the group to writers of technical philo- 
sophical treatises. Many are the schools and types of thought repre- 
sented in a list that includes James Mackintosh (LL.D. 1822), Alexis 
de Tocqueville (LL.D. 1852), John Stuart Mill (LL.D. 1862), Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (LL.D. 1866), Thomas Carlyle (L.L.D. 1875), Leslie 
Stephen (LL.D. 1890), William James (LL.D. 1903), George Her- 
bert Palmer (LL.D. 1906), Josiah Royce (Litt.D. 1911), Alfred North 
Whitehead (S.D. 1926), John Dewey (LL.D. 1932), Etienne Gilson 
(Litt.D. 1936), Hu Shih (Litt.D. 1936), and Ralph Barton Perry 
(Litt.D. 1944). 

The University has been accused in late years of discriminating, in 
the bestowal of honorary degrees, in favor of men representing the 
sciences and social sciences as against the humanities.” Whether or not 


* See, for example, a letter of Douglas Bush, Professor of English, in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, XLVI (6 October 1945), 69-70. 
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this is so as regards the whole field, to the present writer it appears that 
Harvard was somewhat slow in recognizing artists and creative writers 
(except, perhaps, for poets) as suitable candidates for honors of this 
sort, and that some outstanding men have been passed over for no 
obvious reason. It is true that Washington Irving received an LL.D. 
in 1832, and the principal New England poets of the great period — 
Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, and Lowell — all were made 
Doctors of Laws sooner or later. Moreover, considering Poe’s career, 
the nature of Whitman’s challenge to his generation, and the obscurity 
in which Melville worked during his lifetime, it should surprise no 
one that they were overlooked. That Hawthorne should have been 
ignored is less easily understood, for he was a New Englander and the 
friend of members of the University community. But he was not a 
Harvard graduate, or an officer of the University (and the chief poets 
were one or the other — even Whittier was an Overseer); moreover, 
the writing of prose fiction was long considered a less serious occupa- 
tion than poetry, and was slower to gain honorary academic recogni- 
tion. In conferring an LL.D. on Richard Henry Dana in 1866 the Uni- 
versity was honoring the successful lawyer rather than the author of 
Two Years Before the Mast, and William Dean Howells’ honorary 
A.M. in 1867 owed nothing to his novels, which were still unwritten.” 
It is not until the twentieth century that we find an unequivocal ex- 
ample of a Harvard honorary degree for a writer of prose fiction. In 
choosing Henry James in 1911 to head the list of novelists who have 
held the Harvard Litt.D. the University established a high standard. 
Until recently additional names have been added only infrequently — 
Robert Grant in 1922, Thomas Mann in 1935 — but within the past 
decade there have been several: Thornton Niven Wilder (1951), James 
Gould Cozzens (1952), Walter Dumaux Edmonds (1952), John 
Phillips Marquand (1953). Practitioners of the ‘New Poetry’ of the 
twentieth century were slow to gain recognition from Harvard (as 
from the general public), but on several whose reputations have best 
withstood the test of time the University’s honors have eventually been 
bestowed, namely, on Robert Frost (1937), Carl Sandburg (1940), 
Thomas Stearns Eliot (1947), Wallace Stevens (1951), and Archibald 

* Howells’ degree was conferred on recommendation of Francis James Child, 
James Russell Lowell, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, in recognition of his book 
Venetian Sketches, his promise as a writer, and his accomplishments as a scholar 


despite many disadvantages. Lowell’s and Holmes’s letters of recommendation are 
in the Corporation Papers in the University Archives. 
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MacLeish (1955). To this catalogue of outstanding creative writers 
who have been made honorary Harvard alumni should be added the 
names of the English poets John Masefield (Litt.D. 1918) and Robert 
Bridges (Litt.D. 1924), and of the dramatists Henry Arthur Jones 
(A.M. 1907) and Robert Emmet Sherwood (Litt.D. 1949). 

If one recalls the major part that instruction in Greek and Latin 
had in collegiate education until comparatively recent times, it is at first 
thought surprising that few literary scholars or philologists achieved 
honorary degrees before the final quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The probable explanation is that the instruction consisted largely of 
drilling in grammar, which was done by tutors, few of whom — and 
those usually not the most able — made the work a lifelong career. 
The professors of literature, moreover, often won their greatest fame 
in some other line (examples: Edward Everett, H. W. Longfellow, 
J. R. Lowell). After the emergence of the science of philology, and 
its importation from Germany in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, literary scholars appear more frequently on the honorary degree 
lists. Some of the more famous whom Harvard has honored are: 
Edward Copleston, Professor of Poetry at Oxford (S.T.D. 1822), 
George Ticknor (LL.D. 1850), Richard Claverhouse Jebb (LL.D. 
1884), Francis James Child (LL.D. 1884), Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve 
(LL.D. 1886), Fitzedward Hall (LL.D. 1895), George Lyman Kit- 
tredge (Litt.D. 1907), Joseph Bédier (Litt.D. 1909), George Edward 
Woodberry (Litt.D. 1911), Kuno Francke (Litt.D. 1912), Barrett 
Wendell (Litt.D. 1918), Charles Hall Grandgent (Litt.D. 1923), 
Bliss Perry (Litt.D. 1925), John Livingston Lowes (Litt.D. 1932), 
Paul Hazard (Litt.D. 1936), Van Wyck Brooks (Litt.D. 1955). 

Artists and musicians are late comers to the list of honorary alumni 
of Harvard. Beginning in the 1890's, degrees awarded honoris causa 
have included the architects Richard Morris Hunt (LL.D. 1892), 
Charles Allerton Coolidge (Art.D. 1906), Eliel Saarinen (Art.D. 1940), 
and Walter Adolf Gropius (Art.D. 1953); the sculptors Augustus 
Saint Gaudens (LL.D. 1897), Daniel Chester French (A.M. 1917), 
and Henry Moore (Art.D. 1958); and the painters John Singer Sargent 
(Art.D. 1916) and Charles Hopkinson (Art.D. 1949). The smaller 
group of musicians includes John Knowles Paine (A.M. 1869), Serge 
Koussevitzky (LL.D. 1929), Philip Hale, the Boston critic (A.M. 
1933), Archibald Thompson Davison (Mus.D. 1948), Walter Hamor 
Piston (Mus.D. 1952), and Charles Munch (Mus.D. 1956). Per- 
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formers of music, other than conductors, have not yet received this 
type of recognition from the University. 

Educational leaders have appropriately enough been frequently 
chosen for honorary degrees. Unfortunately, perhaps, great teachers 
have been selected less often than administrators, and the headmasters 
of secondary schools far less often than college presidents. To cite 
a few names among so many in this field would serve no useful pur- 
pose. Anyone who is curious: enough to investigate will find a large 
proportion of the Presidents of Yale and Princeton on the list of 
Harvard’s honorary graduates. For the person covetous of the Har- 
vard LL.D., there is no more propitious occupation than the presi- 
dency of one of these institutions. 

It would be possible, did space and the reader’s patience permit, to 
make catalogues of honorary alumni according to several other cate- 
gories. One only must suffice — the newest, potentially the largest, 
certainly the most important — women. First to become an honorary 
daughter of Harvard was Helen Adams Keller, LL.D. 1955.* No 
less controversial choice could have been found among living women. 
Two years later Barbara Ward Jackson’s name, augmented by Litt.D.., 
became the second on the roll of honorary alumnae. That the roll may 
eventually be a long one was indicated when, in 1958, were added the 
names of Nadia Boulanger and Eleanor Touroff Glueck, the first 
women to become Doctor of Music and Doctor of Science at Harvard. 

Despite the public interest in honorary degrees, and the differences 
of opinion, both within and without the University, as to the pro- 
priety of individual selections for these honors, it is only rarely 
that any serious controversy has developed about a particular degree 
awarded by Harvard. The LL.D. conferred on President Andrew 
Jackson at the time of his visit to Boston in 1833 undoubtedly aroused 
the most violent opposition of any on the entire list. Josiah Quincy, 
who was then President of the University, was a Federalist and Jack- 
son’s political opponent, as were most of the prominent members of 
the University community. In fact, despite a certain grudging admira- 
tion for the President’s decisive stand against nullification, the opposi- 
tion to him among political leaders in Massachusetts remained bitter. 
Quincy felt, however, that if anything less in way of courtesy and 
honors were offered by the University to Jackson than had been shown 


- ™The first, that is, except for several faculty women admitted honorary Masters 
of Arts ut in grege nostro numeretur (see above, pp. 327-328). 
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to President Monroe on his visit in 1817 the University could be 
accused of political partisanship. A message was accordingly sent to 
the President inviting him to visit the University and ‘accept her usual 
honors,’ and the Corporation voted unanimously to confer the LL.D. 
provided the invitation was accepted. This vote required the consent 
of the Overseers, of course, but it was not thought necessary to call a 
meeting of that Board until Jackson’s acceptance had been received. 
The fact that the Presidential party was traveling made communication 
slow and difficult, with the result that the notices to the Overseers 
were not sent in time to reach those living at a distance from Boston, 
and, owing partly to blunders by the subordinates entrusted with the 
delivery of the notices, a number even of the Overseers in and about 
Boston failed to receive theirs early enough to enable them to get to 
the meeting. Those who did come voted to suspend the standing rule 
requiring a month’s advance notice of honorary degrees, and to con- 
cur in the honors proposed for the President. On the surface all went 
smoothly enough, although John Quincy Adams refused to be present, 
and penned in his diary some derogatory remarks about the disgrace 
of conferring the University’s ‘highest literary honors upon a barbarian 
who could not write a sentence of grammar and could hardly spell 
his own name.’ At a meeting of the Overseers the following winter, 
however, a demand was made for an investigation of departures from 
the usual methods of calling meetings of that Board, and a committee 
was appointed that duly brought in a report severely criticizing Presi- 
dent Quincy, and accusing him, by implication, of so arranging mat- 
ters that only members who favored conferring the degree on Jackson 
had received notices of the Overseers’ meeting in time to make it pos- 
sible for them to attend. Quincy’s defense against this charge was so 
eloquent, and so convincing as to his own good faith, that the Board 
took no action on the report of this committee.** 

Other honorary degrees have, naturally enough, been received with 
disfavor among certain circles of the Alumni. Henry Wallace’s LL.D., 
especially, brought many denunciatory letters. 

There are no statistics as to the number of honorary degrees that 
have been voted by the President and Fellows but vetoed by the 
Overseers. The best known case of this kind was that of Governor 


*® The substance, but not the language, of this paragraph has been taken from 
Andrew McFarland Davis, ‘Jackson’s LL.D. — a Tempest in a Teapot,’ Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd ser., XX (1907), 490-512. 
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Benjamin Butler in 1883. Butler, a former Civil War general, was a 
rough-and-tumble politician, a demagogue, and commonly believed 
to have been guilty of personal dishonesty. A graduate of Colby 
College, he was probably the superior in academic learning of a num- 
ber of others on whom the University had conferred its honors (Jack- 
son, for instance), and he was obviously a man of some intelligence 
and native ability, but he was almost universally disliked at Harvard, 
and the sentiment was doubtless reciprocated, for Butler had made 
political capital out of attacks on the University. An honorary degree 
for him would have had no consideration whatever had it not become 
the established custom to invite the Governor of the Commonwealth 
to the Commencement ceremony, and, unless he already had a Harvard 
LL.D., to confer one on the occasion of his first Commencement as 
Governor. It was thus evident that failure to offer to Butler the honors 
that his predecessors for many years had enjoyed would be a pointed 
gesture of disapproval, would lay the University open to the charge 
of partisanship, invite retaliatory measures from the Governor, and 
possibly provide him with an issue that he could exploit to his political 
advantage. There was much curiosity and advance speculation in the 
newspapers as to the course the University would pursue. The Presi- 
dent and Fellows voted to confer the LL.D. as usual, but the Overseers, 
after a three-hour debate, voted 15 to 11 not to concur. The Gover- 
nor’s immediate response to this rebuff was a threat to take away the 
University’s tax-exempt status, but he mustered sufficient magnanimity 
to attend the Commencement exercises, to make a complimentary ad- 
dress to the Alumni, and even, according to one newspaper, to join 
in the laughter at the head table over a cartoon in Life showing him 
reaching in vain for a balloon labeled ‘LL.D.’ * The one lasting result 
of this controversy was the discontinuance of the practice of honor- 
ing Governors of Massachusetts with an LL.D. The Governor’s at- 
tendance at the Commencement exercises, escorted by his Lancers to 
the gates of the College Yard, is still a cherished part of the traditional 
pageantry of the day, but the Governor no longer expects an honorary 
degree in return for his part in the ceremony. 

The requirement that honorary degrees conferred by Harvard must 
be approved by two independent Governing Boards, while it has made 
for occasional controversies within the University, has also been an 
inducement, if any was needed, to the maintenance of high standards 


* Boston Journal, 28 June 1883. 
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of eligibility for such awards. So far as the writer can judge, Harvard’s 
record in this respect has been relatively free from the scandalous prac- 
tices that developed, along with the expansion of American higher 
education, from the mid-nineteenth century on: the practices, namely, 
of conferring honorary degrees on persons whose only qualifications 
were wealth or political influence, or of bringing pressure to bear, 
through their friends, on the trustees of colleges and universities.” 
There has been criticism of Harvard’s rather numerous awards to busi- 
ness men and financiers, including some who had been generous bene- 
factors of the University, but it may be confidently asserted that as a 
rule the persons concerned have been men of real achievement or serv- 
ice to the community. That the University was cognizant of the pres- 
sures making for cheap honorary degrees, and desired to tighten its 
own requirements, may be seen in its giving up the practice of con- 
ferting such degrees in absentia. 

onorary degrees have been condemned on the grounds that they 
are useless and misleading and that they lower the value of the earned 
degrees. It has been suggested that they should be conferred only on 
distinguished scholars, or, better still, that they be abolished alto- 
gether. The former proposal runs counter to one of the oldest uses 
of honorary degrees, namely, to place the university’s stamp of ap- 
proval on persons of distinction in fields other than the academic. If 
the better colleges and universities are, as the writer believes, the insti- 
tutions that are most effective in upholding standards of excellence 
against the leveling influences in a democracy, honorary degrees are 
one means — a minor one, perhaps — by which excellence can be re- 
warded, and brought to the attention of a wider public. Nor need it 
be worthy laborers in obscure or little-known fields who alone are so 
honored and brought to public notice; by judicious selection, among 
figures already in the public eye, of the few whose achievements give 
promise of being most valuable and enduring, the universities may 
help, in a subtle but not negligible way, to make solid worth prevail 
over the flashy and meretricious. Fame, ‘that last infirmity of noble 
mind,’ is still one of the greatest of incentives; to many it has come in 
no guise more welcome than the public honors of a great university. 


Kimsatt C. Exixins 


* On this subject, see the pamphlet by Charles Foster Smith, Honorary Degrees 
as Conferred in American Colleges (Syracuse, N. Y., 1889). 

“Stephen E. Epler, Honorary Degrees: A Survey of Their Use and Abuse 
(Washington, D. C., 1943), p. 200. 
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APPENDIX 


Honorary DEGREES 1930-1958 


The last edition of the Quinquennial Catalogue (1930) contains a list of all 
honorary degrees (as well as of all other degrees) conferred by Harvard Uni- 
versity through the year 1929. As indicated above, recent research has revealed 
some inconsistencies (as well as some minor errors) in this list, but a thorough- 
going revision would exceed the scope of the present article. The list that fol- 
lows contains the names of the persons on whom Harvard has conferred hon- 
orary degrees from 1930 to 1958 inclusive, except for those conferred under 
the Corporation vote of 6 April 1942, by which Associate Professors and Pro- 
fessors and other officers of equivalent rank who have no degree from Harvard 
are admitted Masters of Arts upon their appointment. These latter, although 
technically honorary degrees, belong in a different category from the others, 
and it seems inappropriate to list them. The arrangement is chronological by 
year, with all the names for each year listed in alphabetical order, as was usually 
done in the Quinquennial Catalogue. The long list for the year 1936 includes 
sixty-two degrees conferred at the Tercentenary Celebration in September as 
well as ten awarded at Commencement. 


1930 

Karl Taylor Compton, LL.D. 
Frederick Perry Fish, LL.D. 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, LL.D. 
Michael Henry Sullivan, A.M. 
Henry Bradford Washburn, S.T.D. 
William Morton Wheeler, S.D. 
Orville Wright, LL.D. 


1931 
Newton Diehl Baker, LL.D. 


Allston Burr, A.M. 
Harvey Cushing, S.D. 


Sir Robert Alexander Falconer, LL.D. 


Thomas William Lamont, LL.D. 
William Lawrence, LL.D. 
Herbert Collins Parsons, A.M. 
Sir James Arthur Salter, LL.D. 
Harlan Fiske Stone, LL.D. 


1932 


Richard Bedford Bennett, LL.D. 
John Dewey, LL.D. 


Frank Hugh Foster, S.T.D. 
Lawrence Joseph Henderson, S.D. 
John Livingston Lowes, Litt.D. 
Robert Andrews Millikan, S.D. 
Ogden Livingston Mills, LL.D. 
Charles Edwards Park, S.T.D. 
Lewis Perry, LL.D. 

Edward Reynolds, A.M. 

Samuel Seabury, LL.D. 


1933 


George David Birkhoff, S.D. 
Wilbur Lucius Cross, LL.D. 
Lewis Williams Douglas, LL.D. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, S.T.D. 
Philip Hale, A.M. 

Joseph Rochemont Hamlen, A.M. 
Francis Welles Hunnewell, A.M. 
Louis Edward Kirstein, A.M. 
André de Laboulaye, LL.D. 

Sir Ronald Charles Lindsay, LL.D. 
Harlow Shapley, S.D. 

Alfred Emanuel Smith, LL.D. 











1934 


Charles Culp Burlingham, LL.D. 
Tyler Dennett, LL.D. 

Harold Willis Dodds, LL.D. 
Herbert Chevalier Haseltine, A.M. 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, LL.D. 
Charles Ferdinand Martin, LL.D. 
John Douglas Merrill, A.M. 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, S.D. 
Edward Lee Thorndike, LL.D. 


1935 


Walter Prentice Bowers, A.M. 
Norman H. Davis, LL.D. 
Albert Einstein, S.D. 
Waldemar Lindgren, S.D. 
Thomas Mann, Litt.D. 

John Campbell Merriam, LL.D. 
William Allan Neilson, LL.D. 
George Sarton, LL.D. 

Albert Sauveur, S.D. 

Charles Schuchert, S.D. 
Henry Agard Wallace, LL.D. 
William Allen White, LL.D. 


1936 


Edgar Douglas Adrian, S.D. 
Charles McLean Andrews, Litt.D. 
Masaharu Anesaki, Litt.D. 
Edward Battersby Bailey, S.D. 
Sir Joseph Barcroft, S.D. 
Friedrich Bergius, S.D. 
Norman Levi Bowen, S.D. 
Isaiah Bowman, LL.D. 

Rudolf Carnap, S.D. 

Elie Joseph Cartan, S.D. 

Vere Gordon Childe, Litt.D. 
John Harold Clapham, Litt.D. 
James Bertram Collip, S.D. 
Arthur Holly Compton, S.D. 
Douglas Berry Copland, Litt.D. 
Edward Samuel Corwin, Litt.D. 
Peter Debye, S.D. 

Edward Joseph Dent, Mus.D. 
Leonard Eugene Dickson, S.D. 
Charles Harold Dodd, S.T.D. 


Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, S.D. 
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Hans Fischer, S.D. 
Ronald Aylmer Fisher, S.D. 

Thomas Sovereign Gates, LL.D. 
Etienne Gilson, Litt.D. 

Corrado Gini, S.D. 

Louis Ginzberg, S.T.D. 

Adolph Goldschmidt, Litt.D. 
Frederick Robertson Griffin, S.T.D. 
William Edwin Hall, A.M. 

Godfrey Harold Hardy, S.D. 

Ross Granville Harrison, S.D. 

Paul Hazard, Litt.D. 

Johan Hort, S.D. 

Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, S.D. 
Bernardo Alberto Houssay, S.D. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, LL.D. 
Werner Wilhelm Jaeger, Litt.D. 
Pierre Marie Félix Janet, S.D. 

Frank Baldwin Jewett, S.D. 

Howard Mumford Jones, Litt.D. 
Carl Gustav Jung, S.D. 

Hans Kelsen, LL.D. 

Schack August Steenberg Krogh, S.D. 
Karl Landsteiner, S.D. 

Andrew Cowper Lawson, S.D. 
Tullio Levi-Civita, S.D. 

Robert Morison Maclver, Litt.D. 
Bronislaw Malinowski, S.D. 

René Maunier, Litt.D. 

Friedrich Meinecke, Litt.D. 

Elmer Drew Merrill, S.D. 

Wesley Clair Mitchell, Litt.D. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, Litt.D. 

Eduard Norden, Litt.D. 

John Howard Northrop, S.D. 
Antonie Pannekoek, S.D. 

Paul Pelliot, Litt.D. 

Jean Piaget, Litt.D. 

Frederick Maurice Powicke, LL.D. 
William Emanuel Rappard, Litt.D. 
Dennis Holme Robertson, Litt.D. 
Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, Litt.D. 
Leopold Ruzicka, S.D. 

Henry Knox Sherrill, S.T.D. 

Kiyoshi Shiga, S.D. 

Hu Shih, Litt.D. 

Filippo Silvestri, S.D. 

Hans Spemann, S.D. 

The Svedberg, S.D. 
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George Macaulay Trevelyan, Litt.D. 
Leopold Wenger, LL.D. 


1937 


Walter Bradford Cannon, S.D. 

Joseph Augustine Cushman, S.D. 

Edmund Ezra Day, LL.D. 

John Miller Turpin Finney, LL.D. 

Robert Frost, Litt.D. 

Jerome Davis Greene, LL.D. 

Charles Moore, Art.D. 

William Henry Cardinal O’Connell, 
LL.D. 

Charles Henry Taylor, A.M. 

Sir Raymond Unwin, Art.D. 


1938 


George Russell Agassiz, LL.D. 

James Phinney Baxter, LL.D. 

Edward Bruce, Art.D. 

John Buchan, Baron Tweedsmuir, LL.D. 

Walter Elias Disney, A.M. 

Irving Langmuir, S.D. 

Frank Rattray Lillie, S.D. 

Charles Howard Mcllwain, LL.D. 

Gunnar Myrdal, LL.D. 

His Royal Highness Oscar Fredrik Wil- 
helm Olaf Gustav Adolf, Crown Prince 
of Sweden, LL.D. 

Charles Seymour, LL.D. 

Wendell Meredith Stanley, S.D. 

John Whorf, A.M. 

Herbert Eustis Winlock, Art.D. 


1939 


Percy Williams Bridgman, S.D. 
Walter Benjamin Briggs, A.M. 
Wallace Brett Donham, LL.D. 
William Emerson, Art.D. 
Learned Hand, LL.D. 

Charles Franklin Kettering, S.D. 
Wallace Notestein, Litt.D. 
Howard Washington Odum, LL.D. 
Endicott Peabody, LL.D. 
George Andrew Reisner, Litt.D. 
- Bruce Rogers, A.M. 

Hans Zinsser, $.D. 
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1940 


Thomas Barbour, S.D. 

Julian Lowell Coolidge, LL.D. 
Paul Philippe Cret, Art.D. 
Cordell Hull, LL.D. 

Elliott Proctor Joslin, $.D. 
William Church Osborn, LL.D. 
Alfred Newton Richards, S.D. 
Eliel Saarinen, Art.D. 

Carl Sandburg, Litt.D. 

Robert Gordon Sproul, LL.D. 


1941 
Vannevar Bush, S.D. 
Clarence Addison Dykstra, LL.D. 
Ben George Graham, LL.D. 
Percy Rogers Howe, LL.D. 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence, S.D. 
James Gore King McClure, A.M. 
Edward Kennard Rand, Litt.D. 
Frank Palmer Speare, LL.D. 
Willard Learoyd Sperry, S.T.D. 
James J. Tompkins, A.M. 
Charles Francis Wilinsky, A.M. 
Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, Vis- 
count Halifax, LL.D. 


1942 

Reginald Aldworth Daly, S.D. 
René Jules Dubos, S.D. 

Edward Waldo Forbes, Art.D. 
Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford, Litt.D. 
Frederick Paul Keppel, LL.D. 
Ronold Wyeth Percival King, A.M. 
William Franklin Knox, LL.D. 
Adolph Meyer, S.D. 

Donald Marr Nelson, LL.D. 
Alfonso Reyes, Litt.D. 

Leverett Saltonstall, LL.D. 

Henry Lewis Stimson, LL.D. 
Raymond Gram Swing, A.M. 
George Widmer Thorn, A.M. 


1943 


Joseph Clark Grew, LL.D. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, LL.D. 
(special ceremony September 6) 
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William Francis Gibbs, S.D. 
George Catlett Marshall, LL.D. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer, S.D. 

Ivor Armstrong Richards, Litt.D. 
James Wolcott Wadsworth, LL.D. 


1944 


Emory Leon Chaffee, S.D. 
Augustus Noble Hand, LL.D. 
Walter Lippmann, Litt.D. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, S.T.D. 
Ralph Barton Perry, Litt.D. 
Austin Wakeman Scott, LL.D. 
Thomas Day Thacher, LL.D. 
Robert Charles Wallace, LL.D. 


1945 


Roger Adams, S.D. 

Henri Bonnet, LL.D. 

Edwin Joseph Cohn, S.D. 
Bradley Dewey, LL.D. 
Alexander Fleming, S.D. 

Albert Baird Hastings, S.D. 
Clarence Decatur Howe, LL.D. 
Frederick Vinton Hunt, S.D. 
Ernest Joseph King, LL.D. 
William Leonard Langer, LL.D. 
Leland Stowe, A.M. 

Frederick Emmons Terman, S.D. 


1946 


Henry H. Arnold, LL.D. 

Henry Bryant Bigelow, S.D. 

Paul Herman Buck, Litt.D. 
William D. Cleary, A.M. ; 
Dwight David Eisenhower, LL.D. 
Frank Porter Graham, LL.D. 
Pierpont Morgan Hamilton, A.M. 
Chester William Nimitz, LL.D. 
John Lord O'Brian, LL.D. 
Donald Culross Peattie, A.M. 
Nathan Pereles, Jr, A.M. 

Byron Price, A.M. 


Alexander Archer Vandegrift, LL.D. 


1947 


Frank Learoyd Boyden, LL.D. 
Omar Nelson Bradley, LL.D. 
William Hodding Carter, Jr, A.M. 
George Henry Chase, LL.D. 
Ernest Cadman Colwell, S.T.D. 
William Addison Dwiggins, A.M. 
Thomas Stearns Eliot, Litt.D. 


1948 


Oswaldo Aranha, LL.D. 

Robert Fiske Bradford, LL.D. 
Charles Ephraim Burchfield, Art.D. 
Donald Kirk David, LL.D. 
Archibald Thompson Davison, Mus.D. 
Angus Dun, S.T.D. 

George Harold Edgell, Art.D. 
Enrico Fermi, S.D. 

Herbert Spencer Gasser, S.D. 

Paul Gray Hoffman, LL.D. 

Charles Spurgeon Johnson, LL.D. 
Trygve Lie, LL.D. 

Stanley Elroy Qua, LL.D. 


1949 


Ralph Johnson Bunche, LL.D. 
Leon Campbell, A.M. 

William Henry Claflin, Jr, LL.D. 
Lucius DuBignon Clay, LL.D. 

Sir Oliver Shewell Franks, LL.D. 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Litt.D. 
Clinton Strong Golden, LL.D. 
Charles Hopkinson, Art.D. 
Archibald Robinson Hoxton, A.M. 
Charles Donagh Maginnis, Art.D. 
Robert Porter Patterson, LL.D. 
Alfred Sherwood Romer, S.D. 
Robert Emmet Sherwood, Litt.D. 
Sumner Huber Slichter, LL.D. 
Charles Hadley Watkins, A.M. 
Henry Merritt Wriston, LL.D. 


1950 


Dean Gooderham Acheson, LL.D. 
Mark Foster Ethridge, LL.D. 
Ralph Edward Flanders, LL.D. 
Alfred Whitney Griswold, LL.D. 
James Rhyne Killian, Jr, LL.D. 
Daniel L. Marsh, LL.D. 

John von Neumann, S.D. 
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Carlos Pena Romulo, LL.D. 
William Scarlett, S.T.D. 
Paul Dudley White, S.D. 


1951 


John Bradshaw Atkinson, A.M. 
Warren Robinson Austin, LL.D. 
Robert Woods Bliss, Art.D. 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot, LL.D. 
Grenville Clark, LL.D. 

Walter Sherman Gifford, LL.D. 
Gordon Gray, LL.D. 

Warren Kendall Lewis, S.D. 
John Jay McCloy, LL.D. 

Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, LL.D. 
Wallace Stevens, Litt.D. 
Thornton Niven Wilder, Litt.D. 
Charles Edward Wilson, LL.D. 
Sewall Wright, S.D. 


1952 


Arthur Wilburn Allen, S.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, LL.D. 
Joseph Sill Clark, Jr, LL.D. 

James Gould Cozzens, Litt.D. 
John Foster Dulles, LL.D. 
Walter Dumaux Edmonds, Litt.D. 
Kurt Godel, S.D. 

Alfred Louis Kroeber, S.D. 


Montefiore Mordecai Lemann, LL.D. 


Robert Abercrombie Lovett, LL.D. 
Ralph Lowell, LL.D. 

Walter Hamor Piston, Mus.D. 
Henry Lee Shattuck, LL.D. 

James Stevens Simmons, S.D. 


1953 


Winthrop Williams Aldrich, LL.D. 
Detlev Wulf Bronk, S.D. 
John Warren Davis, LL.D. 
Erwin Nathaniel Griswold, LL.D. 
Walter Adolf Gropius, Art.D. 
Robert Harrington Kent, S.D. 
Roy Edward Larsen, LL.D. 
Arthur Oncken Lovejoy, Litt.D. 

- Charles Habib Malik, LL.D. 
John Phillips Marquand, Litt.D. 


Robert Moses, LL.D. 

Lester Bowles Pearson, LL.D. 
Dexter Perkins, Litt.D. 

William Gurdon Saltonstall, LL.D. 
John Edward Shea, A.M. 


1954 


George Packer Berry, S.D. 

Arlie Vernon Bock, S.D. 

Henry Pitney van Dusen, S.T.D. 
Mark Antony De Wolfe Howe, Litt.D. 
Grayson Louis Kirk, LL.D. 
Roger Irving Lee, LL.D. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, LL.D. 
John Courtney Murray, Litt.D. 
Lars Onsager, S.D. 

Clarence Belden Randall, LL.D. 
Robert Schuman, LL.D. 

Francis Henry Taylor, Art.D. 
Paul Johannes Tillich, S.T.D. 
Elwyn Brooks White, Litt.D. 
George Whitney, LL.D. 


1955 


Konrad Adenauer, LL.D. 
Fuller Albright, S.D. 

Irving Widmer Bailey, S.D. 
Laird Bell, LL.D. 

Van Wyck Brooks, Litt.D. 
James Bryant Conant, LL.D. 
Henry Harrington Hill, LL.D. 
George Elbert Judd, A.M. 
Helen Adams Keller, LL.D. 
George Bogdan Kistiakowsky, S.D. 
Archibald MacLeish, Litt.D. 
Luis Mundz-Marin, LL.D. 
Isidor Isaac Rabi, S.D. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, LL.D. 
Andrew Wyeth, Art.D. 


1956 


Herbert Butterfield, Litt.D. 

John Cowles, LL.D. 

John Sloan Dickey, LL.D. 

John Franklin Enders, S.D. 

Felix Frankfurter, LL.D. 

George Magoffin Humphrey, LL.D. 
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John Fitzgerald Kennedy, LL.D. 

David Thompson Watson McCord, 
L.H.D. 

Edward Sagendorph Mason, LL.D. 

Charles Munch, Mus.D. 

Sinclair Weeks, LL.D. 

Harry Austryn Wolfson, Litt.D. 


1957 


Henry H. Callard, A.M. 

Omer Carmichael, A.M. 
Bruce Catton, Litt.D. 

Robert F. Goheen, LL.D. 
Arthur L. Goodhart, LL.D. 
Dag H. A. C. Hammarskjéld, LL.D. 
Christian A. Herter, LL.D. 
Barbara Ward Jackson, Litt.D. 
Devereux C. Josephs, LL.D. 
Edwin H. Land, S.D. 

Jan Hendrick Oort, S.D. 
Erwin Panofsky, Art.D. 


Henry R. Shepley, Art.D. 
Robert Burns Woodward, S.D. 


1958 


Raymond Aron, Litt.D. 

Hans Albrecht Bethe, S.D. 

Nadia Boulanger, Mus.D. 

Owen Dixon, LL.D. 

Eleanor Touroff Glueck, S.D. 
Sheldon Glueck, S.D. 

Alfred Maximilian Gruenther, LL.D. 
Wallace Kirkman Harrison, Art.D. 
Clark Kerr, LL.D. 

Neil Hasler McElroy, LL.D. 
Frederick Merk, Litt.D. 

Henry Moore, Art.D. 

Leslie Knox Munro, LL.D. 

Charles Lincoln Taylor, Jr, S.T.D. 
Harrison Tweed, LL.D. 

William Adolf Visser ’t Hooft, S.T.D. 
Alexander Moss White, LL.D. 
Charles Edward Wyzanski, Jr, LL.D. 








A Reconstructed Swinburne Ballad 


F the innumerable verse forms at which A. C. Swinburne 
tried his hand, the ballad stanza held for him a lasting fasci- 
nation. Early in his poetic career, while preparing an edition 
of popular ballads conflated from various published versions, 
he wrote a number of border ballad imitations. A few of these found 
their way into the first series of Poems and Ballads in 1866, and others 
appeared in later volumes, but a number that Swinburne did not see fit 
to publish remained in manuscript until after his death. Among those 
published posthumously was ‘Duriesdyke,’ which first appeared in 
1909 in Border Ballads, one of the Swinburne pamphlets privately issued 
by T. J. Wise in an edition of twenty copies. It was subsequently 
included in the Boston Bibliophile Society’s privately printed Border 
Ballads by Algernon Charles Swinburne (1912), Posthumous Poems 
(1917), the Bonchurch edition of Swinburne’s works (1925), and 
William A. MaclInnes’ edition of Swinburne’s Ballads of the English 
Border (1925). The manuscript of the poem as published, now in the 
Harvard College Library (f{MS Eng 815.1), consists of a single sheet 
of blue foolscap watermarked ‘E TOWGOOD 1859’ and folded in 
half to make two leaves, each measuring 84 by 6% inches. The ballad’s 
text covers all four sides, running to the bottom of the fourth page. 
The story tells of the seduction of Burd Maisry by Lord John. She 
refuses his offer to sail away with him, and the scene shifts from ‘the 
time of heather-blowing’ to midwinter. With her child about to be 
born, Maisry waits by the seashore in a fierce storm for the return of 


her lover. The last lines of the poem are addressed to her unborn 
child: 


Ye’ll have the better birth, baby, 
Gin ye wad but a little abide. 


On this somewhat inconclusive note, the piece ends. 
Swinburne did not, however, leave Maisry’ s fate undetermined, 
“for the conclusion of the poem is in a manuscript in the Ashley col- 
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lection at the British Museum (Ashley 5097). It was first published 
as the title poem in Lady Maisie’s Bairn and Other Poems in 1915, an- 
other one of Wise’s privately printed editions of twenty copies, and 
later in Posthumous Poems, the Bonchurch edition, and MaclInnes. 
The manuscript of ‘Lady Maisie’s Bairn,’ however, bears no such 
title: there is, in fact, no room for any title, for the first of its seven 
stanzas begins at the very top of the page. The heroine’s speech to 
her child is continued where it broke off (there are no closing quotes 
at the end of the Harvard manuscript), and the ship bearing her 
lover sinks beneath the foam just as her baby is born melodramatically 
on shore. The last stanza ends, as the first one in the Harvard manu- 
script began, with the rain raining sair on Duriesdyke. 

That the Ashley fragment concludes Harvard’s manuscript is con- 
firmed beyond doubt by the appearance of the two pieces: the paper 
is the same blue foolscap watermarked 1859, the handwriting is iden- 
tical, there is even a similar smear of ink at the top of the recto of 
each leaf in both portions. The Ashley sheet has been cut in two and 
inlaid with the printed pamphlet, so that the leaves measure slightly 
less than those of the Harvard manuscript, and only a small scrap of 
the ‘E TOWGOOD’ portion of the watermark is visible. The con- 
clusion of the piece is marked with a characteristic Swinburnean 
flourish. 

That the two poems as published in Posthumous Poems probably be- 
longed together was suggested on internal evidence by Constance 
Rummons in an article in Poet Lore in 1922.’ Noting the resemblance 
between the opening stanza of ‘Duriesdyke’ and the last stanza of 
‘Lady Maisie’s Bairn,’ she conjectured that the second was intended 
as the conclusion of the first, the intermediate portion never having 
been written. Without having seen the manuscripts, she supposed that 
some time had elapsed between the composition of the two fragments 
and that the discrepancy between ‘Maisry’ of the first and ‘Maisie’ 
of the second was due to an error of Swinburne’s memory. However, 
the manuscript reveals that ‘Maisie’ in the printed texts (line 102) is 
clearly a misreading for ‘Maisry’ —a mistake unfortunately repeated 
in the title supplied by Wise. Neither the appearance of the manu- 
scripts nor the continuity of the story supports the theory of a lost 
intermediate portion of the ballad. 


* Constance Rummons, ‘The Ballad Imitations of Swinburne,’ Poet Lore, XXXIII 
(1922), 77. 
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After Swinburne’s death in April of 1909, many unpublished manu- 
scripts were discovered at The Pines in ‘unsightly rolls or parcels tied 
up in old newspaper,’ according to Gosse*— many of which un- 
sightly rolls were soon spirited away by Wise. With Gosse’s edi- 
torial assistance, Wise began a few months later to issue his spate of 
Swinburne pamphlets in small editions for private circulation. On 
26 August Gosse had completed his work on the text of Border Bal- 
lads, which contained, besides ‘Duriesdyke,’ ‘Earl Robert’ and ‘West- 
land Well,’ and returned the manuscripts and page proof to Wise.’ 
On 29 August Wise wrote to J. H. Wrenn that he was still engaged 
in editing the poems and that he was paying Watts-Dunton a fee for 
the printing rights.* The pamphlet must have been printed between 
that date and 21 September 1909, when the British Museum received 
its copy. Watts-Dunton was not, however, paid his twenty-pound 
fee until 22 October.° Wise disposed of the manuscript of ‘Duries- 
dyke’ some time between the end of 1909 and 1 March 1917, when 
it appeared on the American market in the sale of items from the 
library of William K. Bixby of St Louis.® It changed hands several 
more times * before coming to Harvard in 1951 as the gift of Halsted 
B. Vander Poel. It may be reasonably conjectured that Wise had sold 
it by 1912, for in the Bibliophile Society reprint of that year, which 
was issued with his authorization, the four ballads whose manuscripts 
are still in the Ashley library are accompanied by facsimiles; the three 
others, which have been dispersed, including ‘Duriesdyke,’ are not. 
One of the three, “Westland Well,’ Wise had sold to J. H. Wrenn 
even before it was printed in 1909.*° 

Presumably the editors of Border Ballads thought they were publish- 
ing the complete poem when they printed ‘Duriesdyke’ in 1909; and 
there is no reason to suppose that when, some years later, Wise en- 
countered the remaining fragment amidst his melée of Swinburne 

* Posthumous Poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne, ed. Edmund Gosse and 
Thomas J. Wise (London, 1917), p. xxii. 

* ALs from Gosse to Wise, dated 26 August 1909, in the British Museum (Ashley 
B.1 , 

ae of Thomas J]. Wise to Jobn E’enry Wrenn, ed. Fannie E. Ratchford 
(New York, 1944), p. 524. 

* Letters of Wise to Wrenn, p. 537. 

® Anderson Galleries, Inc., Catalogue No. 1280, lot 1042. 

"Library of E. Hamilton Griggs, sold by Stanislaus V. Henkels, 8 May 1918, 
lot 285; James F. Drake, Catalogue No. 244, 1937, lot 245. 

* Letters of Wise to Wrenn, pp. 517-518. 
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manuscripts, he recognized it as the conclusion of ‘Duriesdyke.’ That 
it was fragmentary must have been apparent from its appearance and 
from the fact that it makes little sense as it stands — but in Wise’s 
catalogue of sins the fabrication of a title is a venial offense. His 
Swinburne pamphlets are filled with scrappy portions of poems — 
some printed as avowed fragments, other unintentionally so — that 
seem to have been hustled into print just as they came to light in his 
library. Had Gosse or Wise realized that the two poems belonged 
together, it is hard to believe that they would have published them 
as they did in Posthumous Poems with only three poems intervening. 
This is too clumsy to be a hoax. It is more likely, given their egregi- 
ously shoddy and cavalier procedure in editing, that they did not 
notice the resemblance between the two. If they did have their sus- 
picions, the evidence that the manuscript of ‘Duriesdyke’ could have 
provided was by that time in America, and its text in Posthumous 
Poems must have been set up from Wise’s pamphlet. Since the cor- 
rection of one word suggests that the rest of the manuscript was con- 
sulted afresh for the printing in Posthumous Poems,® Gosse doubtless 
connived at the spurious title. 
The text of the complete poem is given below from the manuscripts. 
It should be stated that in a number of instances what I have transcribed 
as a semicolon could well be a colon: it is virtually impossible to de- 
termine what Swinburne intended in some cases. The line numbers 
are my addition. The apparatus contains Swinburne’s deletions in the 
manuscripts and the variant readings between the manuscripts and 
the texts as printed in the two Wise pamphlets (W) and in Posthumous 
Poems (PP). The text of ‘Duriesdyke’ in the Bibliophile Society vol- 
ume of 1912 follows Wise’s 1909 ‘pamphlet except in two instances: 
after line 39 the 1912 edition correctly has no comma, whereas all 
other printed versions have; and in line 71 it has the incorrect reading 
‘bide’ for ‘abide.’ In both the Wise pamphlet and the Bibliophile So- 
ciety reprint the subtitle ‘A Ballad’ has been supplied. The text of 
both poems as given in the official Bonchurch edition follows that of 
Posthumous Poems except that in line 73 of the Bonchurch edition 
neid’ is substituted for ‘nied.’ MacInnes’ edition introduces a number 
of errors of its own that I have ignored. 


*In line 101 Posthumous Poems gives the correct reading ‘sea-faem’; Wise’s 


pamphlet had ‘sea-foam.’ It is unlikely that this kind of alteration would have been 
made without manuscript support. 
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In addition to a liberal bestowal of commas, the previous printings 
have changed the sense in two instances by altering Swinburne’s quo- 
tation marks. After line 90 the version in Posthumous Poems omits 
quotation marks that are in the manuscript: thus the following lines 
are assigned to Maisry rather than to John. This reading is arguable 
from the sense but is not what Swinburne wrote, or, I think, what he 
intended. After line 92 quotation marks are supplied in all the printed 
texts, so that lines 93-94 become an impersonal commentary on the 
action rather than a direct quotation. Of the three or four previously 
misprinted words, one deserves particular mention: line 73 in all 
versions except the Bonchurch reads ‘O stir not for this nied, baby.’ 
In the Bonchurch edition, as already noted, ‘nied’ is changed to ‘neid.’ 
Gosse had trouble with the word from the beginning, suggesting in 
a letter to Wise, before the publication of Border Ballads, that it 
might be ‘aned,’ ‘possibly equivalent in Swinburnese to “once’’?’ ”° 
Their choice of ‘nied’ (or ‘neid’) was presumably intended to mean 
‘need’ (‘niede’ and ‘neid’ are given in the NED as obsolete forms); 
but this does not make much sense in context. The word is difficult 
to decipher but I believe it is ‘med,’ an obsolete form of ‘meed,’ mean- 
ing ‘recompense’ or ‘reward.’ ‘Stir not for this reward’ would be an 
appropriate sentiment for Maisry to utter under the macabre circum- 
stances of the moment. 


Duriesdyke 


The rain rains sair on Duriesdyke 
Both the winter through & the spring; 
And she that will gang to get broom thereby 
4 She shall get an ill thing. 


The rain rains sair on Duriesdyke 
Both the winter & the summer day; 
And he that will steek his sheep thereby 
8 He shall go sadly away. 


1 Duriesdyke] Duriesdyke, W PP 
5 Duriesdyke] Duriesdyke, W PP 


“ # ALs from Gosse to Wise, 26 August 1909. 
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12 wellheads] well-heads PP 

29-36 These two stanzas were inserted later. 
31 dyke-water] dyke-water, W PP 

35 price] price, W PP 

39 heather] heather, W PP 
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“Between Crossmuir & Duriesdyke 
The fieldhead is full green; 

The shaws are thick in the fair summer, 
And three wellheads between. 


“Flower of broom is a fair flower, 
And heather is good to play.” 
O she went merry to Duricedyke, 

But she came heavy away. 


“It’s I have served you, Burd Maisry, 
These three months through & mair; 
And the little ae kiss I gat of you, 
It pains me aye & sair. 


“This is the time of heather-blowing, 
And that was syne in the spring; 

And the little ae leaf comes aye to red, 
And the corn to harvesting.” 


The first kiss their twa mouths had, 
Sae fain she was to greet; 

The neist kiss their twa mouths had, 
I wot she laughed fu’ sweet. 


“Cover my head with a silken hood, 
My feet with a yellow claith; 

For to stain my body wi’ the dyke-water 
God wot I were fw’ laith.” 


He’s happit her head about wi’ silk, 
Her fee with a gowden claith; 

The red sendal that was of price 
He’s laid between them baith. 


The grass was low by Duriesdyke, 
The high heather was red; 

And between the grass & the high heather 
He’s tane her maidenhead. 
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They did not kiss in a noble house, 
Nor yet in a lordly bed; 

But their mouths kissed in the high heather 
Between the green side & the red. 


“I have three sailing ships, Maisry, 
For red wheat & for wine; 

The maintopmast is a bonny mast, 
Three furlongs off to shine. 


“The foremast shines like new lammer, 
The mizen-mast like steel: 

Gin ye wad sail wi’ me, Maisry, 
The warst should carry ye weel.” 


“Gin I should sail wi’ you, Lord John, 
Out under the rocks red, 
It’s wha wad be my mither’s bower-maiden 


To hap saft her feet in bed? 


“Gin I should sail wi’ you, Lord John, 
Out under the rocks white, 

There’s nane wad do her a very little ease 
To hap her left & right.” 


It fell upon the midwinter 
She gat mickle scaith & blame; 

She’s bound hersell by the white water 
To see his ships come hame. 


She’s leaned hersell against the wind, 
To see upon the middle tide; 

The faem was fallen in the running wind, 
The wind was fallen in the waves wide. 


43 heather] heather, W PP 

49 foremast originally third mast 

50 mizen-mast originally middle mast] mizzenmast W PP 

55 It’s wha wad be originally QO whashouldme  mither’s originally mother’s 
56 saft inserted later 

61 midwinter] midwinter, W PP 

63 bound] bowed W PP 
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“There’s nae moon by the white water 
To do me ony good the day; 
And but this wind a little slacken, 
72 They shall have a sair seaway. 


fa MN TIRE TOF 


“O stir not for this med, baby, 
O stir not at my side; 
Ye’ll have the better birth, baby, 
76 Gin ye wad but a little abide. 


“Gin ye winna cease for the pity of him 
O cease for the pity of me; 
There was never bairn born of a woman 
Between the sea-wind & the sea: 
There was never bairn born of a woman 
82 That was born so bitterly.” 


The ship drove hard upon the wind, 
I wot it drove full mightily; 
But the fair gold sides upon the ship 
86 They were bursten with the sea. 


“O I am sae fain for you, Lord John, 
Gin ye be no sae fain 
How shall I bear wi’ my body, 
go It is sae full of pain?” 


72 This line originally read My bairn & I are cast away. Swinburne bracketed the 

two alternative readings and then deleted the first. 

73 med] nied W PP 

76 abide.] abide.” WPP End of Harvard MS. 

77-82 The original draft of this stanza, written on the reverse side of the second 
leaf of the Ashley fragment, is identical in its first three lines except that 
the fourth word was first written stint and then changed to cease. The fourth 
line reads That was bo. Swinburne canceled the whole and began afresh. 

77 him] him, W PP 

80 sea:] sea, W PP 

84 mightily;] mightily: W 

After 86 She leant her body to a stone 

She’s set a stone against her body 
That was sae sair 


all deleted 
88 fain] fain; W PP 


5% 


go pain?”] pain? PP 
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“O Iam sae fain of your body, 
Ye are no sae fain of me; 
But the sails are riven wi’ the wind 
94 And the sides are full of sea.” 


O when she saw the sails riven 
The sair pain bowed her back; 
But when she saw the sides bursten 
98 I wot her very heart brak. 


The wind waxed in the sea between, 
The rain waxed in the land; 

Lord John was happit wi’ saut sea-faem, 
Lady Maisry wr’ sea-sand: 

And the little bairn between them twa 


104 That was to her right hand. 
The rain rains sair on Duriesdyke 
To the land side & the sea; 
There was never bairn born of a woman 
108 That was born mair bitterly. 


92 me;] me;” W PP 

94 sea.”] sea. W PP 

95 O originally It’s riven] riven, W PP 

96 The sair pain bowed originally The pain came through 
97 bursten originally broken] bursten, W PP 

99 The wind waxed originally The rain waxed sair 
101 happit] happéd W PP _ sea-faem] sea-foam W 
102 Maisry] Maisie W PP sea-sand:] sea-sand; W PP 


ANNE W. HEnry 














Mutual Indebtedness: 
Unpublished Letters of Edward Bellamy 
to William Dean Howells 


n the Howells Collection of the Harvard College Library are 

thirteen holograph letters by Edward Bellamy to William Dean 

Howells that document a fruitful relation of mutual encourage- 

ment and aid. Though these letters help illuminate the path to 
fulfillment of two eminent figures in American literature, only a few 
fragments from them have been printed in scattered places. With 
permission, the eleven most important letters are published here in 
full for the first time. 

These letters describe two stages in the relations of Bellamy and 
Howells, the first literary, the second primarily political. The first 
stage, covering the years 1881 to 1888, exhibits still another case of 
the altruistic Howells employing his literary prestige in aid of an 
obscure but promising writer (as with Henry James,’ Stephen Crane, 
and so many others). The second stage, covering the years 1888 to 
1893, reveals Bellamy, renowned as a utopian novelist and leader of a 
political movement, stimulating Howells in the artistic orientation of 
his freshly-awakened social consciousness. 

When Bellamy and Howells entered into correspondence, Bellamy 
was in need of encouragement. Disillusioned by his experiences as a 
lawyer and as a journalist, and convinced that all trades and professions 
were ‘states of involuntary servitude,’ * Bellamy had turned to free- 
lance writing and had published several short stories and novels that 
attracted little attention. In need of adequate income, he had re-entered 


* For a masterly analysis of this relation, see Oscar Cargill, ‘Henry James’s “Moral 
Policeman”: William Dean Howells,’ American Literature, XXTX (1958), 371-398. 
*See his strongly autobiographical, unfinished novel, ‘Eliot Carson,’ in the Bel- 
lamy Collection of the Harvard College Library. This collection includes Bellamy’s 


original manuscripts, as well as his notebooks and journals, parts of which are still 
unpublished. 
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the newspaper world as co-owner and co-editor of a Springfield paper, 
but he continued to long for a literary career. 

During this period, Howells had risen to literary eminence as editor- 
in-chief of America’s foremost periodical, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
as close associate and literary adviser of many of America’s leading 
authors. Finally, desiring full time for his own creative writing, he 
resigned the Atlantic editorship. However, he remained character- 
istically solicitous of young talent. 

Howells appears to have been the first prominent literary figure to 
write encouragingly to Bellamy, praising the young writer’s second 
novel, Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process. This remarkable (though still ne- 
glected) novel, poignantly indicting the guilt complex and propheti- 
cally envisioning electric shock therapy, came to Howells’ attention 
when he was completing A Modern Instance,* which contained a simi- 
lar study of the harm wrought by blind conscience. Understandably 
Howells became deeply moved in reading Bellamy’s novel. Years later 
he was able to recall the experience vividly: 


The first book of Edward Bellamy’s which I read was “Dr. Heiden- 
hoff’s Process,” and I thought it one of the finest feats in the region of 
romance which I had known. It seemed to me all the greater because the 
author’s imagination wrought in it on the level of average life, and built 
the fabric of its dream out of common clay. The simple people and their 
circumstance were treated as if they were persons whose pathetic story 
he had witnessed himself, and he was merely telling it. He wove into the 
texture of their sufferings and their sorrows the magic thread of invention 
so aptly and skillfully that the reader felt nothing improbable in it. One 
even felt a sort of moral necessity for it, as if such a clue not only could 
be, but must be given for their escape. It became not merely probable, 
but imperative, that there should be some means of extirpating the memory 
which fixed a sin in lasting remorse, and of thus saving the soul from the 
depravity of despair. When it finally appeared that there was no such 
means, one reader, at least, was inconsolable. Nothing from romance re- 
mains to me more poignant than the pang that this plain, sad tale imparted.‘ 


Though it is impossible to reproduce Howells’ letters to Bellamy, 
since they were apparently destroyed by fire in 1906,° we can be cer- 


*See William M. Gibson’s account of the genesis of this novel in his Riverside 
Edition (Boston, 1957), pp. V-Xviil. 

‘The first paragraph of Howells’ prefatory sketch to Bellamy’s The Blindman’s 
World and Other Stories (Boston, 1898), pp. v-vi. 

*In the home of Mason A. Green, who had been entrusted with Bellamy’s literary 
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tain that Howells praised Bellamy highly in his first letter and that he 
offered to bring him out of literary isolation into contact with pub- 
lishers. To this welcome letter Bellamy replied: 


Springfield Aug 21 1881 
W. D. Howells 


Dr Sir 

Your note speaking of the gratification given you by 
“Dr Heidenhoff’s Process” was as refreshing to me as you may suppose a 
note from Hawthorne in commendation of one of your earlier efforts 
would have been to you. A few have spoken well of the story, but I 
think it has been caviare to the general. Before the MS was accepted by 
Appleton, it had been unceremoniously rejected by Putnam’s Sons, Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Roberts Bros and Lee & Shepard. I am very sorry not to be 
able immediately to avail myself of your kind invitation to send MS of 
something new to [James R.] Osgood [Howells’ agent and publisher]. I 
forsook literature some time ago and have since been wholly absorbed 
in money getting as proprietor of a new daily paper here in Springfield 
“The News.” Thanks to the good luck which has attended the enterprise 
I forsee already and ere long a time of leisure and serenity when I shall 
be free for fresh essays in romance. Then you may hear from me, and 
until then (for after that you may regard me as your persecutor) I remain 

Respy yrs 
Edward Bellamy. 


Within a few months Bellamy did leave the newspaper world to 
return to free-lance writing, though apparently not with the complete 
approval of some of his-family. As late as August 1886, even after 
the publication of another novel, he wrote a short note to Howells 


thanking him for a further favor in connection with Dr. Heidenhoff’s 
Process: 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Aug 26 1886 
Mr Howells 


Dear Sir 

Your sending me that letter of Dr Hastings about “Dr 
Heidenhoff’s Process,” was a kind thought. Such little testimonials are 
particularly useful in reconciling female relatives to one’s choice of the 
literary profession despite its uncertain income. I do not know that I act 
according to your intention in retaining Dr Hastings letter. If not I will 
return it. A story of mine [“The Blindman’s World’] is to appear in the 
Atlantic, in November probably, Mr Scudder [the editor] says, which I 


remains for the purpose of writing his biography. This work, never completed, is 
now deposited in the Bellamy Collection. 
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should be pleased to have you read. I am, with much appreciation of your 
considerateness 
Yrs Respy 
Edward Bellamy 


Before this date, however, there had been considerable correspond- 
ence between the two, primarily concerning Bellamy’s second novel, 
Miss Ludington’s Sister: A Romance of Immortality. Two and a half 
years after the first letters had passed between them, Bellamy wrote to 
Howells, offering to send him the newly completed novel: 


Chicopee Falls Mass March 18 
Dr Sir 1884 


Some two years ago you wrote me a letter commending my book 
“Dr Heidenhoff’s Process,” in very kind terms. You were so good as to 
say that if I had another romance in MS you would be glad to have me 
send it to you for reading with a view to publication, by Osgood & co, if 
available. I quote from memory having mislaid your letter. After some 
years of idleness I have just completed a romance, considerably, longer 
than Dr Heidenhoff, which I shall be glad to send you if you aré still of 
the same mind. If not please do not hesitate to say so. 

Respy Yrs 
Edward Bellamy 


W. D. Howells Esq 


Howells must have replied immediately, wishing to see the novel, 
for Bellamy soon wrote again: 


Chicopee Falls Mass. 
Dr Sir Mch 22 1884 


I send you by express tonight in accordance with your kind per- 
mission the MS of a romance entitled “Miss Ludington’s Sister.” I have 
mulled over it so long that whether it is best suited for publication or the 
waste basket, I am utterly unable to judge. The MS is certainly not hand- 
some in point of chirography, but it is all there and I think decipherable. 
In his note informing me that he had got out a British edition of “Dr 
Heidenhoff,” Mr [David] Douglass [of rae said that his atten- 
tion had been attracted to the book by a literary friend in America. That 
it was you to whom I owed this kind office I did not know till the receipt 
of your note two days ago. I assure you that the discovery adds much to 
the satisfaction which the republication of the book in England, has caused 
me. Trusting that you will feel no hesitation in telling me frankly your 
opinion of “Miss Ludington’s Sister” I remain 

° Yrs Resy 
Edward Bellamy 
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W. D. Howells Esq 
Belmont Mass. 


PS. By the way, in case you dont see your way to recommending the 
publication of the MS I send you please do not return it, until you have 
notified me by letter as it might not be convenient for me to have the 
package sent to my present address.° 


Though Miss Ludington’s Sister is an inferior novel, lacking in 
vitality, Howells, ever interested in the question of immortality, 
thought highly of the book. He offered valuable criticism, and in- 
formed Bellamy that he had already brought the book to Osgood’s 
attention. Upon hearing this good news the delighted author replied: 


Chicopee Falls 
April 10 1884. 
Dear Sir. 
Your very kind note of the gth inst saying that “Miss Ludington’s 
Sister” found favor as a whole in your eyes, is at hand, and gives me much 
pleasure. 

Your criticism that [the protagonist] Paul’s theory [claiming individual 
immortality for each phase of a person’s existence] is set forth with undue 
prolixity, quite agrees with my own feeling. I was aware that this was a 
weak point of the story. If Mr Osgood sees his way clear to the publica- 
tion of the book I shall wish previously to revise it in this particular. I 
appreciate very highly your kindness in wading through my book and 
introducing it to Mr Osgood, the more as I have not even the claim of 
an acquaintance upon your good nature. I should never have had the pre- 
sumption to ask this favor of you, had you not intimated your willingness 
to confer it. 

I am Respy 
Edward Bellamy 
W. D. Howells Esq 
No 4 Louisburg Square 
Boston. 


When Miss Ludington’s Sister was published by Osgood, Howells 
wrote what amounted to a review of it (and of E. W. Howe’s The 
Story of a Country Town) in an ‘Open Letter’ to the Century, in the 


* After mailing the manuscript of the novel to Howells at Belmont, Massachusetts, 
Bellamy feared that it had ‘miscarried,’ and wrote Howells of this on 29 March 1884. 
Then, realizing that Howells had returned to 4 Louisburg Square, Boston, Bellamy 
wrote him there on 8 April, informing him that the American Express Company 
had been instructed to forward the manuscript from Belmont. 

These letters, though forming part of the Howells Collection, are not printed here 
because of their slight intrinsic interest. 
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course of which he compared Bellamy with Hawthorne and then went 
on to develop his theory of an appropriate American ‘realism’: 


It has always seemed to me that Hawthorne had some ironical or whimsical 
intention in his complaints of the unfriendliness of the American atmos- 
phere and circumstance to his art; and the success of Mr. Bellamy, who 
is the first writer of romance in our environment worthy to be compared 
with Hawthorne, goes far to confirm me in this notion. . . . Mr. Bel- 
lamy shows us that the fancy does not play less freely over our democratic 
levels than the picturesque inequalities of other civilizations, and both 
books [Bellamy’s and Howe’s] enforce once more the fact that, whatever 
their comparative value may be, our own things are the best things for us 
to write of. . . . It would be easy to multiply instances on every hand of 
the recognition of the principle of realism in our fiction.’ 7 


Howells obviously mailed Bellamy a copy of his ‘review’ together 
with a characteristically encouraging letter, to which Bellamy replied 


at length: 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
August 7 1884 
Mr W. D. Howells 
Dr Sir 


I write to thank you for your notice of “Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister,” in the August Century. You must not suppose that I took 
your flattering estimate of my work at the foot of the letter, but I was 
quite as much pleased for all that. Coming from you such an indorse- 
ment is sufficient in itself to make my book a success in my own view 
whatever may be its degree of popular acceptation. I can only hope that 
should I ever attain such a position in literature as would make my words 
of value, I may prove as generous in giving encouragement to others as 
you have shown yourself toward me. For the rest, as to the special purport 
of your criticism, you have certainly interpreted aright my motive and 
manner so far as I myself understand them. Whether I belong to the 
school of the realists or not I do not know. It is the business of the author 
to write as the spirit moves and of the critic to classify him. But my own 
belief is that while the warp, that is the framework and main lines of 
the story, should be of the author’s own invention, the woof and filling 
should be supplied from his observation of the real life about him. I think 
that every writer of fiction, when his fancy seduces him too far from this 
real life which alone he really knows, has such a sense of weakness and 
uncertainty as Antaeus might have felt when Hercules lifted him into the 
air, a weakness to be cured with the novelist as with the giant only by a 


* Century, XXVIII (1884), 633-634. 
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return to earth. If this be true of the novelist, it is yet more true of the 
romancer, for it is the undertaking of the latter to give an air of reality 
even to the unreal. Though he build into the air, he must see to it that he 
does not seem to build upon the air, for the more airy the pinnacle the 
more necessary the solidity of the foundation. In regard to another sug- 
gestion of your criticism, namely the autochthonous quality of my work, 
it strikes me that the simple necessity of sticking to the life one knows if 
one would write intelligently, is reason enough why American authors 
should write as Americans for Americans about America. But this neces- 
sity, far from being a limitation, is to my notion the best of all fortunes 
to those on whom it is incumbent. If 1 had the genius of Hawthorne, 
George Eliot or Dickens and could choose the environment from which 
I was to draw my material, I should by all means prefer of all possible 
fates to be an American born and bred. I am most heartily yours 
Edward Bellamy. 


Though the modern reader would probably disagree with Howells’ 
high opinion of Miss Ludington’s Sister, along with his idiosyncratic 
description of it as belonging to the school of ‘realism,’ * his evalua- 
tion must have been enormously influential in turning Bellamy’s atten- 
tion to the prospects and realities of American civilization as a field 
for blending romance and realism. In rereading Howells’ review, one 
can almost catch the cue for a novel rooted in the harsh circumstance 
and fervent hope of America of the eighties. 

In the wake of Haymarket, Looking Backward (1888) appeared 
and soon became the industrial world’s most influential utopian novel. 
Begun by Bellamy as ‘a mere fairy tale of social perfection,’ it had 
transformed itself into a ‘vehicle of a definite scheme of industrial re- 
organization,’ ° moving millions all over the earth to hope for a better 
world, among them Bellamy’s main literary benefactor, Howells.” 

The impact upon him was profound. Hamlin Garland, another 
young writer favored by the ‘Dean of American Letters,’ recalled that 
Howells was ‘deeply moved by the social injustice which we had all 
recently discovered, and often as we walked and talked he spoke of 


*For an analysis of this problem, see Louis J. Budd, ‘W. D. Howells’ Defense 
of the Romance,’ PMLA, LXVII (1952), 32-42. 

**Why I Wrote “Looking Backward,” ’ in Edward Bellamy Speaks Again! (Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 1937), p. 202. 

* Edward Bellamy’s widow told me (in conversations during 1950-52) that she 
was ‘amazed’ by the contents of Looking Backward when it appeared, since her 
husband had never discussed the book with her while it was in progress. Thus far 
in my research, Howells appears to have been Bellamy’s closest literary confidant. 
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Bellamy’s delineation of the growing contrasts between the rich and 
poor.’ ** 

In this mood Howells intensified his study of economics, politics, 
and sociology, which eventuated in the publication of two of his most 
memorable novels, A Hazard of New Fortunes (1889), set in New 
York during the streetcar strike, and A Traveler from Altruria (1894), 
a utopian romance clearly inspired both politically and aesthetically by 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward. The initial relation of patron and pro- 
tégé became a friendship engendering mutual stimulus. 

Howells noted that the world-wide success of Edward Bellamy’s 
utopian novel ‘revived throughout Christendom the faith in a mil- 
lenium.’** Along with other earnest thinkers he proposed to Bellamy 
that a political party be founded with the aim of bringing into existence 
the fraternal-paternal state envisioned in Bellamy’s novel. Bellamy 
replied to Howells’ proposal in a lengthy letter stating his views on 
such germane questions as the proper name for such a party, socialist 
theory, and American needs: 


Chicopee Falls Mass 
June 17 1888 

Dear Mr Howells 
What you say about “nationalist” having occurred to yourself also as a 
good designation for a party aiming at a national control of industry with 
the resulting social changes, strongly corroborates my belief that the name 
is a good one and will take. Every sensible man will admit there is a 
big deal in a name especially in making first impressions. In the radical- 
ness of the opinions I have expressed I may seem to out-socialize the 
socialists, yet the word socialist is one I never could well stomach. In 
the first place it is a foreign word in itself and equally foreign in all its 
suggestions. It smells to the average American of petroleum, suggests the 
red flag, with all manner of sexual novelties, and an abusive tone about 
God and religion, which in this country we at least treat with decent re- 
spect. For the rest, socialist is as genuine slang as those choice phrases 
Society man Society-woman etc. It is, so far as the real meaning of the 
word is concerned, as proper to call a lady of fashion a socialist, as to 


“Meetings with Howells,’ Bookman (New York), XLV (1917), 6. To be sure, 
Howells’ philosophic concern with social problems was deepened by others besides 
Bellamy, notably by Tolstoy, Henry George, and Laurence Gronlund; and his 
readiness to deal with such problems in creative literature was similarly strengthened 
by others besides Bellamy, notably by James Russell Lowell, Henry James, Jr, 
and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson—see George Arms, “The Literary Background of 
Howells’ Social Criticism,’ American Literature, XIV (1942), 260-276. 

* In his prefatory sketch to The Blindman’s W orld, p. vi. 
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call a man interested in industrial reforms by that name. Whatever Ger- 
man and French reformers may choose to call themselves, socialist is not a 
good name for a party to succeed with in America. No such party can or 
ought to succeed which is not wholly and enthusiastically American and 
patriotic in spirit and suggestions. This reminds me that you speak in 
your Harper’s Monthly notice [June 1888, pp. 154-155], of the simi- 
larity of the scheme outlined in Looking Backward to that of Mr Gron- 
lund’s Cooperative Commonwealth. 1 have never been in any sense a 
student of socialistic literature, or have known more of the various socialist 
schemes than any newspaper reader might. Mr Gronlund’s work I read 
only on having my attention drawn to it by a letter from him after my 
book came out. There are certainly many resemblances between our 
suggestions, some of them remarkably close, and I do not wonder at his 
intimating that probably I was familiar with the Cooperative Common- 
wealth. On the other hand there are broad and essential differences. 
Looking Backward contemplates the nation as a vital organism, a moral 
being, the industrial organization being an incident and consequence of 
that fact and not the main thing in itself, as made out by the German 
socialists, if Mr Gronlund interprets them rightly. They seem only to 
contemplate a sort of federation of trades-unions, separately organized, 
mutually independent, bargaining together for the price of their respective 
products. In any such system there would be from the outset more than 
an entering wedge for trade jealousies and factional intrigues. Under 
it a man’s membership in his guild would be more important to him than 
his membership in the nation, and guild interests than national interests. 
Such a scheme or any scheme of society in which is lacking a cohesive and 
unifying principle securing the prime allegiance of the citizen to the whole 
as opposed to any part, would be destined to fail in practice, while in any 
event morally unsatisfactory. If there is any particular merit in the plan 
of Looking Backward, it is that it Provides this principle of cohesion and 
of solidarity by making every citizen’s maintenance depend solely upon 
his membership in the nation, by making the maintenance of all equal, and 
dependent on the total combined product of all. 

I am, I may add, in cordial correspondence with Mr Gronlund, who has 
shown an unselfishness certainly very rare by directing his agents who 
have been disposing of his books to labor organizations, to stop selling 
them and sell Looking Backward instead, as better calculated to do good. 
I should like to feel sure that I am capable of equal unselfishness. 

I assure you that there is something profoundly refreshing and inspirit- 
ing in the enthusiasm which these socialists have for their cause, as ex- 
pressed in the letters which I am constantly receiving. No wonder they 
are enthusiastic. What party ever had a cause so well calculated to call 
forth self devotion, as theirs? 

The length of this letter I have inflicted on you, will show you how 
much I should prize a few hours talk with you on the practical aspects 
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of this big business which we have in hand. If it is possible I shall avail 
myself of your invitation and get an afternoon with you this Summer. 


Yrs Cordially 
Edward Bellamy 


On 1 December 1888 the First Nationalist Club of Boston was in- 
formally organized by a distinguished group of Americans including 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, General Arthur F. Devereaux, the 
Reverend Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe, and Howells. 
Although Howells avoided formal membership in the Nationalist 
Movement, it is clear that he approved its aims and that he ‘was re- 
garded as a warm supporter by its leaders.’** In an undated note, 
Bellamy asked Howells for an appointment, apparently to discuss the 
Nationalist Movement: 


Waldo House 
Little Chebeague Island 
Portland Me. 
Dear Mr Howells. 

I have been a few days up here and shall go home via Boston reaching 
that city Friday morning next. If you are at home and it is entirely con- 
venient at this time I should like to get an hour’s talk with you. Please 
drop me a line at Boston care of Cyrus F. Willard [prime mover and Secre- 
tary of the First Nationalist Club of Boston] Globe office. 

Yrs truly 
Edward Bellamy 


In his columns in the New Nation, the weekly journal of the Na- 
tionalist Movement, Bellamy welcomed Howells’ Annie Kilburn, The 
World of Chance, and A Traveler from Altruria as furthering their 
mutual political aims,* and in his letters to Howells during this period 
(1889-93), he praised his new social novels, unavoidably mixing politi- 
cal with literary comment: 


Chicopee Falls Mass 
Oct 17 1889 

Dear Mr Howells 
I cannot refrain from congratulating you upon the Hazard of New 
Fortunes. I have read the last numbers [in Harper’s Weekly] with enthu- 


* Abundant evidence of this is contained in Louis J. Budd’s unpublished disserta- 
tion, ‘William Dean Howells’s Relations with Political Parties’ (University of Wis- 
consin, 1949), pp. 278-288. 

™“ New Nation, Il (1892), 701-702, III (1893), 458. 
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siasm. You are writing of what everybody is thinking and all the rest 
will have to follow your example or lose their readers. 
Yours most heartily 
Edward Bellamy 


Chicopee Falls 
Aug 14 1893 
Dear Mr Howells. 

Your cordial words were even more welcome to The New Nation 
than your check for the missionary fund, although you may be sure we 
have plenty of use for the latter sort of testimonials. 

I am awaiting the September Cosmopolitan [for another installment of 
A Traveler from Altruria| with impatience. Yours in the sympathy of a 
common aspiration 


Edward Bellamy 
And in his final letter to Howells, Bellamy discusses political, literary, 


and personal matters in a gamut of expression ranging from playful 
humor (a rare note for Bellamy) to the full confession of mutual dedi- 
cation that one reserves for a kindred spirit: 


Chicopee Falls Mass 
Nov 7 1893 
Dear Mr Howells 


The amiable fiction that your subscription had probably expired, 
by which you sought to extenuate your contribution to the New Nation 
fund for raising Cain, is too thin. 

I am informed that you had some time ago subscribed in advance for 
the publication in question far into the middle of the twentieth century, 
when the New Nation will have long been an old story. 

As to my health, whereof _ kindly make mention, it is middling poor. 
I have not been in Boston for a month and more and am trying to run 
the paper by mail. 

My book [Equality, sequel to Looking Backward] is very little yet and 
as you may have notice[d] one’s book is prettiest when in the cradle, 
although not even then so pretty as before it is born at all. 

If I publish a poor book I ought to be stoned. The responsibility upon 
us who have won the ear of the public, to plead the cause of the voiceless 
masses, is beyond limit. You have stood up to it nobly in your Altruria; 
but the trouble is the better a man does the better he has got to do. 
“There is no discharge in that war.” 


Sincerely yours 
Edward Bellamy 
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The warmth of this letter to Howells, remarkable for a man as re- 
served as Bellamy, betokens the mutual worth of their friendship. 
Mrs Bellamy paid fitting tribute to the empathic quality of this friend- 
ship when, upon being widowed in 1898, she turned to Howells for 
a biographical sketch of her husband to serve as a preface to the post- 
humous collection of his short stories, The Blindman’s World. 


JosePpH SCHIFFMAN 











Art Nouveau and the French Book 
of the Eighteen-Nineties 


N the history of Art Nouveau, still scantily recorded,’ the rela- 

tion of that bizarre and feverish style to book illustration and de- 

sign has been observed, but only fragmentarily, with emphasis 

on English and Belgian examples at the expense of others. In the 
present article an attempt will be made to redress the balance some- 
what, by examining the contribution made to the development of the 
style by the French book of the eighteen-nineties. The attempt has 
been facilitated at every turn, and indeed made possible, by the re- 
sources for the period of the Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts in the Harvard College Library, from whose collections most 
of the illustrative material has been drawn.’ 


In tracing the contribution made by the French book, the focus 
will be upon the work of three artists whose drawings not only con- 


* Nikolaus Pevsner, Pioneers of the Modern Movement from William Morris to 
Walter Gropius (London, 1936), reissued in revised form as Pioneers of Modern 
Design from William Morris to Walter Gropius (New York, 1949), was the first 
published survey. Subsequent treatments include Henry R. Hope, “The Sources 
of Art Nouveau,’ doctoral thesis, Harvard University, 1942; Henry F. Lenning, 
The Art Nouveau (The Hague, 1951); Ziirich, Kunstgewerbemuseum, Um 1900; 
Art Nouveau und Jugendstil. Kunst und Kunstgewerbe aus Europa und Amerika 
zur Zeit der Stilwende (catalogue of exhibition held June-September 1952; 2nd ed.); 
Stephan Tschudi Madsen, Sources of Art Nouveau, translated from the Norwegian 
by Ragnar Christophersen (New York, 1956). The most careful bibliography to 
date is James Grady, ‘A Bibliography of the Art Nouveau,’ Journal of the Society 
of Architectural Historians, X1V, 2 (1955), 18-27. 

A reviving interest in Art Nouveau has become apparent in very recent years, 
with a number of articles appearing on specialized phases of this style. For a general 
and critical appraisal of this tendency, see Aline B. Saarinen, ‘Famous, Derided and 
Revived,’ New York Times, 13 March 1955, Sec. 2, p. 9, where the extensive and 
pioneering collection of the New York Museum of Modern Art is cited. The spread- 
ing influence of Art Nouveau in contemporary decoration is described by Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr, in ‘Art Nouveau, Yesterday and Today,’ New York Times, 21 Sep- 
tember 1958, Sec. 6, Pt. 2, pp. 56-57. 

* Books discussed that are in the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts are 
listed at the end of this article. For a study of many of these same books from a 
different point of view, see Philip Hofer, ‘Some Precursors of the Modern Illus- 
trated Book,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, IV (1950), 191-202. 
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tributed to the shaping of Art Nouveau but also laid some of the 
foundations of Modern Art: Pierre Bonnard, Maurice Denis, and 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Although the work of Bonnard and 
Lautrec has greater strength than that of Denis, it was Denis’ theories 
in particular that influenced succeeding generations of artists; espe- 
cially potent was his famous and radical pronouncement of 1890: ‘Se 
rappeler qu’un tableau — avant d’étre un cheval de bataille, une femme 
nue, ou une quelconque anecdote — est essentiellement une surface 
plane recouverte de couleurs en un certain ordre assemblées’ *— a 
manifesto that opened the way to future and greater abstraction. 

Denis was the spokesman for French painters of the Symbolist gen- 
eration of 1890, antagonistic to realism, whether impressionist or 
academic, and recently introduced to the gospel of Gauguin by Paul 
Sérusier, a student with Denis at the Académie Julian. This was one 
of the most popular studio schools in Paris, founded by the painter 
Rodolphe Julian, which offered students an opportunity to work from 
the model and to have their work criticized by visiting professors 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. There seems to have been a minimum 
of formality and supervision. Sérusier had briefly met Gauguin in 
the summer of 1888 at Pont-Aven in Brittany, and the impact of the 
older painter’s powerful and simplified style impelled Sérusier to spread 
this doctrine when he returned to Paris in the autumn of that year. In 
1889, at the time of the great exposition at the Champ de Mars, seven- 
teen paintings by Gauguin were included in an informal exhibition at 
the Café Volpini, in the shadow of the new Eiffel Tower. Two years 
later Gauguin left for Tahiti, and Sérusier thereafter considered him- 
self Gauguin’s artistic heir and evangelist. Strongly influenced by 
Denis’ theoretical formulations and Sérusier’s interpretation of Gauguin 
(Denis said later that Sérusier spread the ideas he attributed to Gau- 
guin,* but Denis was nevertheless proud to have been a ‘pupil’ of 
Sérusier), a distinctive style in book and magazine illustration, in poster 

* Maurice Denis, Théories, 1890-1910, 4th ed. (Paris, 1920), p. 1. This book, a 
collection of articles that first appeared in various periodicals, begins with ‘Défini- 
tion du néo-traditionisme,’ published in Art et critique, 23 and 30 August 1890, 
when Denis was not yet twenty, under the pseudonym Pierre Louis. He used vari- 
ous pseudonyms: Pierre Louis (which he dropped at the insistence of the poet 
Pierre Louys), Louis Picose, and Pierre L. Maud (‘Maud’ deriving from the abbre- 
viated signature on some of his paintings: ‘Mau[rice] D[enis]’). The second chapter 
of Théories appeared in the Revue blanche, 25 June 1892. 


“Suzanne Barazetti-Desmoulins, Maurice Denis (Paris, 1945), p. 28. Sérusier’s 
theories were published in ABC de la peinture (Paris, 1921). 
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and book design, was evolved. Not since the eighteenth century had 
painters experimented so freely with the graphic and decorative arts, 
and within a decade a small group of French artists had established 
the leading tradition in modern book illustration, leaving a more lasting 
influence than their English or Belgian contemporaries. At the same 
time their experiments directly contributed to the shaping of the style 
that was to be known as Art Nouveau. 

‘The style of the nineties,’ as it is often called (although in some 
media it extended well into the first decade of the twentieth century), 
turned its back on symmetry and space in design and exploited shallow 
surface effects, using motifs derived from nature but conventionalized 
into decorative forms, freely curvilinear in character, with the S-curve 
most prominent. Simultaneously there was exploration of the expres- 
sive possibilities of exaggeration and distortion. The break with the 
Renaissance tradition and the all-pervading naturalism of the later 
nineteenth century in favor of mediaeval symbolism and Japanese 
stylization plainly set the stage for the more radical experiments of 
the twentieth century. 

From the first seeds sown in the late eighties and early nineties, 
Art Nouveau emerged as a distinct style about 1893 in Belgium, 
whence it spread first to France, to make its official debut at Samuel 
Bing’s ° Maison de Art Nouveau in the winter of 1895/96, where 
one could see the graphic work of Bonnard, Denis, and Lautrec, as 
well as furniture and room design by Denis and by Henry van de 
Velde, the Belgian leader and theorist of the style, who has recorded 
his admiration for these three French artists. In England Art Nou- 
veau manifested itself as one phase of the Arts and Crafts Movement, 
in Germany and Austria it flourished as the Jugendstil and Sezessionstil, 
and in Italy it became known as the Stile Floreale or Stile Liberty, 
from the textiles of Arthur Lasenby Liberty, the English designer and 
merchant.’ Eventually, the clearest and most consciously created 


* Since Bing always signed himself S. Bing, there has been considerable confusion 
as to his first name, which has been variously suggested as Samuel, Siegfried, and 
Solomon. The Library of Congress refers to him as Samuel; the Bibliothéque 
Nationale catalogue records him, in his own manner, as S. Bing. 

*Henry van de Velde, ‘Les expositions d’art 4 Bruxelles,’ Revue blanche, X 
(1896), 287. 

* Italian interest in this field is demonstrated by many recent articles in periodicals 
of architecture, interior design, and fashion, such as Alessandro Pasquali, ‘Lo stile 
Liberty,’ Novitd, No. 68 (June 1956), pp. 19-23. 
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manifestations of the style appeared in the decorative arts and in 
ornamentation generally, familiar to us in Hector Guimard’s Paris 
Métro stations and in Lalique and Tiffany glass (see Plates Ia and 
Ib).° 

Both the painters and the architects and designers of the Art Nou- 
veau were, as if by definition, striving to create new forms. In later 
years Victor Horta, one of the most important exponents of the style 
in Belgium, explained that in architecture he had sought ‘de faire 
oeuvre personnel . . . a l’égale du peintre et du sculpteur qui ne 
souciaient que de voir avec les yeux et sentir avec leur coeur.’* There 
is even a parallel of limitation in the accomplishments of the leaders of 
each of these major groups when compared with their pronounce- 
ments: just as Denis’ own work never realized the boldness of ab- 
straction implied in his theories, so the buildings of Van de Velde 
did not always demonstrate the functionalism he advocated. Yet 
Denis’ adventurous dogmas blessed the surface experiments of the 
Fauves of 1905 and the Cubists of 1908 (and even the Abstract- 
Expressionists of 1958), while Van de Velde’s functionalist doctrine 
helped to form the International Style of architecture of the nineteen- 
twenties and thirties. 

In retrospect, Art Nouveau has been considered ‘transitional be- 
tween Historicism and the modern movement,’ * but in its own day 
it was a matter of violent dispute, suffering from the opprobrium of 
Edmund de Goncourt’s apt and chilling epithet, ‘yachting style.’™ 
Even some of the artists who contributed to its.formation and shared 
its characteristics attempted to dissociate themselves from the term, 
and accordingly their relation to Art Nouveau is often obscure. Thus 
Maurice Denis, writing in 1903 of Gauguin’s influence in the eighteen- 


*Plates Ia and Ib are reproduced from Um 1900, Plates 14 and 24 (see note 1 
above), with the permission of the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Ziirich. 

*Letter of 1936 from Horta to Pevsner, quoted in Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern 
Design, p. 139, N. 5. 

* Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern Design, p. 65. 

“In accounts of Art Nouveau, Goncourt is invariably credited with this bon mot 
(Pevsner, p. 60; Lenning, p. 35; Um i900, p. 15; Madsen, p. 79), but without docu- 
mentation. In an entry of 30 December 1895, in the Journal (‘édition définitive,’ 
Paris, 1935-36, LX, 288-289), Goncourt records with some indignation his reaction 
to the Art Nouveau on exhibition at Bing’s (whom he had long known because of 
their mutual interest in things Japanese). Sputtering with childish vulgarities, he 
speaks of pieces of furniture ‘empruntées aux hublots d’un navire’ and ‘ayant une 
parenté avec les lavabos d’un dentiste, des environs de la Morgue.’ 
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nineties, stated that Art Nouveau and its snobisme did not then exist.” 
Yet during the same nineties he had been entirely willing to have his 
work appear, along with that of Bonnard and Lautrec, under the 
very label as presented by Bing’s Maison de l’ Art Nouveau. 

The first French book illustrations to be attempted in the new 
style, by Maurice Denis, were not published until 1911, but they 
were shown at the Indépendant exhibition of 1891, two years after their 
execution. That they were consciously done within the framework 
of the new theories of design is indicated by Denis’ own analysis of 
these sketches the following year.** Verlaine’s Sagesse was one of the 
books that Denis and his artist frie ols read with enthusiasm, and he 
drew an ambitious series of illustr.:ioas. Although they engendered 
some interest on the part of Catuii Mendés, Gustave Geffroy, and 
Verlaine himself, nothing came of the project, and not until twenty 
years later were the illustrations, now colored, published by Vollard. 
Like many of Denis’ illustrations, they were cut in wood for repro- 
duction by Beltrand, with a richness of tone suggestive of litho- 
graphs. A decided break with the usual narrative and naturalistic 
illustration of the nineteenth century is seen in these pages, which are 
partially framed by vignettes, often with irregularly curved inner mar- 
gins. Figures and landscape are interlaced in a flat and shadowy de- 
sign, evocative, rather than descriptive, of a vague melancholy. In 
his article of 1890 Denis (using his pseudonym Pierre Louis) tried to 
be objectively critical of his recently completed sketches and spoke of 
the intensity of expression of the best of them, as well as the weakness 
of those too dependent on the literary source. He scorned illustration 
that was too literal and competed with the text, and he sought inspira- 
tion in mediaeval manuscripts. 

One of the first published French books heralding the new style 
is a little-known work of 1892, Victor Joze’s Reine de joie (issued in 
his satirical series La ménagerie sociale), which brought together the 
work of Bonnard and Lautrec. Bonnard was one of the original mem- 
bers of the group of artists who called themselves the Nabis * (from 

* Denis, Théories, p. 170. 

* Denis, Théories, p. 11. 

“Three recent publications furnish excellent summaries of this group: Bern, 
Kunsthalle, Die Maler der Revue blanche, Toulouse-Lautrec und die Nabis (cata- 
logue of exhibition held March-April 1951); Agnés Humbert, Les Nabis et leur 


époque (Geneva, 1954); and Paris, Musée National d’Art Moderne, Bonnard, Vuil- 
lard et les Nabis (catalogue of exhibition held June—October 1955). 
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the Hebrew word for prophet) and for whom Denis served as spokes- 
man, but his work and all his contemporaries attest to his stubborn 
individualism, which refused to be tied to any dogma. Lautrec was 
never a Nabi, but as a student at the atelier Cormon he was one of a 
group having close and congenial relations with the Nabis and imbued 
with Gauguin’s views as disseminated by Emile Bernard, who had en- 
couraged Sérusier to talk with Gauguin at Pont-Aven in 1888. How- 
ever, one must proceed with caution when linking Lautrec’s brilliance 
with any theories, as witness his painted parody on Le bois sacré of 
Puvis de Chavannes, an artist revered by the Nabis. Before designing 
for books, Bonnard and Lautrec had gained notoriety for their poster 
designs — Bonnard for France Champagne of 1891 and Lautrec for 
the Moulin Rouge of 1891 and the Divan Japonais of 1892. The latter 
poster, as well as paintings by Maurice Denis, was shown in 1892 in the 
Salon des XX in Brussels, in an exhibition considered significant for its 
influence on the Art Nouveau that was to blossom the succeeding year 
in that same city. Bonnard and Lautrec were carrying on the poster 
tradition of Cheret and Grasset, with an asymmetrical distribution of 
picture and lettering, the lettering itself being free and informal and 
part of the crowded, off-center design. 

The poster quality is evident in Bonnard’s cover for the Reine de 
joie (Plate II; 7% by 10 inches), and Lautrec’s frontispiece (Plate 
IIIa; 5 by 3% inches) is actually a reproduction, at smaller scale, of 
his poster advertising the book. Bonnard’s design is a flat one of 
curvilinear lights and darks flowing in Art Nouveau abandon across 
the upper and lower cover, against which satirical, masklike faces seem 
almost pasted. The drawing is light and quick and the quality of sil- 
houette is important, especially in the hand of the central figure of 
the woman, which is similar to the shape of Jane Avril’s hand against 
her black dress in Lautrec’s Divan Japonais. The woman on the lower 
cover, with her sharp, clenched teeth, might have come from Utamaro, 
and suggests the origin of Bonnard’s soubriquet — ‘le Nabi japonard.’ 
Whereas Lautrec’s worldly, witty design of exaggerated outlines em- 
ploys the perspective of the table top to give the illusion of location 
in space, Bonnard’s is completely flat and decorative. Never so in- 
cisive as Lautrec, Bonnard in this early essay nevertheless demonstrated 
the vitality he was to carry to further warmth and animation the 
following year in his illustrations for the Petit solfége and Petites 
scénes familiéres, both sheet music collections by his brother-in-law, 
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the composer Claude Terrasse. Here again, the effect is achieved by 
the contrast of large, curved, flat areas of black against the white of 
the paper, as seen in a ‘Quadrille’ from Petites scénes familiéres (Plate 
IIIb; 444 by 9’ inches). 

By 1893 Art Nouveau had ‘arrived.’ In that year Horta’s Tassel 
House, at once the first complete and most perfect expression of the 
new style, was built in Brussels. In England during the same year the 
Studio magazine began publication and Beardsley’s illustrations for 
Le morte d Arthur appeared. In France the Revue blanche printed 
for the first time lithographic frontispieces, including those by Bon- 
nard and Denis, who, because that magazine was the first periodical to 
encourage the work of the Nabis, are often referred to as ‘painters of 
the Revue blanche.’ 

This same year, 1893, also saw the publication of André Gide’s Le 
voyage d’Urien, an important monument in modern book illustration. 
Though little known today,” at the time of its appearance Lucien 
Muhlfeld spoke of Gide’s realization of his earlier promise ‘avec le 
concours du dessinateur abscons et charmant Maurice Denis.’ ** The 
importance that Gide attached to Denis’ contribution is indicated by 
the arrangement of the title-page, which is headed ‘André Gide — 
Maurice Denis.’ It is recorded that Denis’ own copy was autographed 
‘A mon cher Maurice Denis, ce voyage vraiement fait ensemble, son 
ami, André Gide.’ ** In 1892 Gide, who had admired Denis’ work, 
including the unpublished illustrations for Sagesse that he had seen 
at the Indépendant exhibition, met him and asked him to undertake 
the illustration of Le voyage d’Urien, sending him pages of manuscript 
as soon as they were written.’* The book was published by the Librairie 
de l’ Art Indépendant, with the lithographs printed by Ancourt. The 
square format had been used as early as 1874, in Charles Cros’ Le 
fleuve, with illustrations by Manet.” 

* In 1914, in the volume devoted by the Studio to the ‘Art of the Book,’ there was 
no mention of it, nor of any work by Bonnard, Denis, or Lautrec, although Lautrec’s 
illustrations for Jules Renard’s Histoires naturelles had been published in 1899 and 
Bonnard’s for Parallélement in 1900 and Dapbnis et Chloé in 1902. 

*Lucien Muhlfeld, ‘Chronique de la littérature,’ Revue blanche, V (1893), 245. 

* Barazetti-Desmoulins, Maurice Denis, p. 245. 

* The closeness of the collaboration between Gide and Denis is documented by 
letters published in Maurice Denis, Journal (Paris, 1957), I, 104-110 (covering the 
years 1884-1904). 


“For a discussion of the significance of this book, see Hofer, ‘Some Precursors,’ 
HLB, IV, 193-195. 
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The spirit of Gide’s strange and disquieting text is remarkably pro- 
jected by Denis, an artist who considered his true mission to be the 
revitalization of Christian art and whose Franciscan goodness and reli- 
gious preoccupation led him to be known as ‘le Nabi aux Belles Icones.’ 
Yet his later illustrations for Dante, Saint Francis, and Thomas a 
Kempis, authors one would think more congenial to his temperament, 
are far less distinguished than these boldly conceived lithographs. 
Curiously enough, it was Gide who, a few years later, precipitated 
Denis’ break with this highly charged form of expression and his con- 
version to classicism by revealing to him, in the Piazza Barberini, the 
grandeur of Rome. 

The plates of Urien (Plate IVa; 2% by 4% inches), pale and 
shadowy, in green or yellow tone, with a rich nuance of black crayon, 
present figures caught in a desperate Limbo. The devices of twisting 
branches and endlessly swirling streams have become the landscape 
of despair. Here Maurice Denis, although he was not wholly satisfied 
and hoped to do better, best achieved his own program: ‘L’illustration, 
c’est la décoration d’un livre . . . sans servitude du texte, sans exacte 
correspondance de sujet avec l’écriture; mais plutot une broderie 
d’arabesques sur les pages, un accompagnement de lignes expressives.’ *° 
These expressive lines and those of Horta’s famous iron staircase in 
the Tassel House (Plate IVb),” of the same year, have a dynamic 
energy of their own, independent of their descriptive or structural 
function. Lautrec’s poster of Loie Fuller, also 1893, carried this linear 
independence of Art Nouveau to the border of abstraction, while Van 
de Velde, in his cover for Max Elskamp’s Salutations (Plate Vla; 3% 
by 6% inches), again of this same year, went even further and pro- 
duced a wholly abstract design, one of the first of its kind.” 

Also in 1893 appeared Le café concert, with a brief text by Georges 
Montorgueil, the historian of Montmartre, and large, full-page litho- 
graphs by Lautrec and Ibels (one of the Nabis), published by l’Estampe 
Originale, the lithographs printed by Ancourt; and in 1894 Gustave 
Geffroy’s Yvette Guilbert with Lautrec’s illustrations. These collec- 


” Denis, Théories, p. 11. 

™ Plate [Vb is reproduced from Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern Design, Fig. 41, with 
the permission of the Museum of Modern Art, New York, publishers of the book. 

™ The relation of Van de Velde and the Jugendstil to German abstract painting 
is discussed by Werner Haftmann in the exhibition catalogue of the Museum of 
Modern Art, German Art of the Twentieth Century (New York, 1957), pp. 25-26, 
75+ 
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tions contain some of his most brilliant and best-known figure draw- 
ings, executed in daring perspective and with a strong and disciplined 
line that is the culmination and the triumph of the wandering Art 
Nouveau. The combination of sharp angles and curves on the Yvette 
Guilbert cover (Plate Va; 16 by 15% inches) invest the famous 
black gloves with the singer’s own dynamic style. The swelling, vigor- 
ous lines that endow the saucy figure of Jane Avril, in Le café concert, 
with such superb animation and fullness (Plate Vb; 10% by 8% 
inches) make a linear pattern of arabesques possessing, like Denis’ 
designs for Urien and Horta’s ironwork, an independent vitality. In 
writing of Jane Avril in these pages, Montorgueil says: ‘Mais quelle 
chanson, hors la trés moderne qu’on dit fin de siécle, pourrait bien 
incarner Jeanne Avril, au sourire faté et si menu, printanier comme son 
nom de guerre, liante et serpentine, dessineuse d’arabesques avec le 
bout de sa petite mule barbottant dans les mousses de son jupon?’™ 
He might have added: what style but that of the most modern fin de 
siécle could bring her to life? For the undulating serpentine and 
arabesque that made the dancing of ‘La Mélinite’ so popular were also 
the essential characteristics of the Art Nouveau style. 

Lautrec executed many book covers in this decade, the one for 
Victor Barrucand’s Le chariot de terre cuite in 1895 being the most 
striking and the most fully representative of Art Nouveau since his 
poster for Reine de joie. For this drama, derived from the ancient 
Sanskrit, he drew a fragment of a stylized elephant, with long, curving 
trunk and ears, appearing at the top and sides of the page. Decorative 
Indian letters, like the ornamental borders of so many Art Nouveau 
minor arts, further enliven the design. 

Although the new style was now thoroughly launched, none of 
these examples of illustration was very much esteemed. In 1896 Bing, 
at his Maison de Art Nouveau, featured an exhibition of the modern 
book that the critic Edmond Cousturier considered disastrous in its 
revelation of the ineptitude of French design.** He was struck by the 
distinction of the English private presses and, singling out Morris, 
Burne-Jones, Beardsley, Crane, Ricketts, Shannon, Bradley, and Lucien 
Pissarro, he pleaded for a similar renaissance of the art of the French 
book from such artists as Forain, Bonnard, Lautrec, and Vuillard, all 


* Georges Montorgueil, Le café concert (Paris, 1893), p. 4. 
“Edmond Cousturier, ‘Exposition internationale du livre moderne 4 l’Art Nou- 
veau,’ Revue blanche, X1 (1896), 42-44. 
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of whom were represented in the exhibition, but whose entries failed 
to rouse the critic’s enthusiasm. In his search for livres dart with the 
unity and polish of the English examples, Cousturier overlooked the 
quality of French illustration. He blamed what he considered to be 
failure on the conservatism of editors, publishers, and societies of biblio- 
philes, just as Vollard was to do a few years later, after the financial 
debacle of his production of Parallélement and Daphnis et Chloé, when 
he was told by bibliophiles that ‘painters are not illustrators. The 
liberties they permit themselves are incompatible with the “finish” 
which is the whole merit of an illustrated book.’ * 

Art Nouveau reached its climax at the Paris exposition of 1900, but 
before this date the three artists we have been considering began to 
drift away from this style to a less linear and more solid one. Denis’ 
next major illustrations were of the following decade — L’ imitation 
de Jésus Christ in 1903. In Lautrec’s later book illustrations — for 
Georges Clemenceau’s Au pied du Sinai in 1898 and Jules Renard’s 
Histoires naturelles in 1899 — the drawing is more massive and heavily 
shaded and the probing of absurdities tempered with sympathy. The 
flat areas are still present, and the stark placing of handsome silhouettes 
against the white page, but within each figure there is more modeling, 
and accompanying this three-dimensional quality is a broader emo- 
tional interpretation. An exception to this is the sly little tailpiece in 
Au pied du Sinai (Plate VIb; 2 by 1% inches) drawn in simple arcs — 
at first glance a flat, decorative vignette, at second glance a sharp sug- 
gestion of a Semitic face. The fox on the cover of the Histoires natu- 
relles (Plate VIIla; 12% by 8% inches), flat, black, and sinuous, is a 
final reminiscence of this style in Lautrec’s work, for the animal illus- 
trations within the book are rich in modeling and tonal values. 

Bonnard, too, grew away from the sharply silhouetted style of the 
early nineties, and his illustrations for Peter Nansen’s Marie, first pub- 
lished by the Revue blanche as a serial in 1897 and brought out in book 
form the following year, became, like Lautrec’s drawing, less linear 
and purely decorative. Evocative of the deft and calculated sensuality 
of the story, these lithographs recall his print series, Quelques aspects 
de la vie de Paris, issued by Vollard in 1895. Notable in this book are 


* Ambroise Vollard, Recollections of a Picture Dealer (London, 1936), Pp. 254. 
The English edition, translated from the original French manuscript by Violet M. 
Macdonald, was published before the French Souvenirs d’un marchand de tableaux 
(Paris, ca. 1937). 
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the range and flexibility of black, employed as a positive tone, not as a 
mere modeling agent.” 

Other French illustrators participated in Art Nouveau, but with 
less ease and distinction, and the manner became trivial and over- 
worked. It is seen at its best in the work of Bonnard, Denis, and Lau- 
trec in the decade of the nineties, when they anticipated and briefl 
shared in the movement, for within its limitations they indeed helped 
to launch a ‘style nouveau.’ Yet, the distinction of the illustrations is 
not usually matched by the typography of the books, and, as one leafs 
through them, one is struck by the contrast between the daring pic- 
torial innovations and the conventional letterpress, and one begins 
to wonder whether the latter, more conservative medium underwent 
any influence of this pervasive style. 

Certainly lettering of an irregular character played an important 
role in the graphic productions of Art Nouveau and of its forerunners, 
and as early as 1889, in writing of Cheret’s posters, Ernest Maindron 
had spoken of ‘la forme vive et originale des lettres.’ ** However, in 
the early years of Art Nouveau, the use of these letters was random 
and scattered. Drawn freehand, they were reproduced in posters and 
book and music titles, but did not appear in typographic form. 

Like the forms of Art Nouveau in any medium, the typical letters 
are asymmetrical in shape and layout, often embellished with trailing 
and curving serifs reminiscent of manuscript hands, and with three- 
dimensional shading. Although they show a strong family relationship, 
they are not standardized. Carolingian, Gothic, Renaissance, and Jap- 
anese shapes each in turn contributed to their formation, producing a 
bewildering variety, ranging from the casual freehand tracings of 
Lautrec, Bonnard, and Van de Velde on posters and book covers of 
the early nineties to Guimard’s Japanese-style signs for the Métro 
stations of 1900 (see Plate Ia). However, not until the end of the 
decade were typographic fonts created reflecting this freedom and 
diversity. In France these innovations were due to two designers whose 
names are now largely in eclipse — Eugéne Grasset and George Auriol. 
Each of them produced type faces that were widely used not only in 

* The attachment that Bonnard must have felt for Marie is suggested by his 
painting of Le Cannet: La Fenétre of 1925 (Tate Gallery, London), a view of the 


Mediterranean shore from his window, where a copy of Marie is prominently dis- 
played on a pile of books. 


* Ernest Maindron, ‘Les affiches illustrés,’ Gazette des beaux-arts, 2me période, 
XXX (1884), 546. 
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Art Nouveau publications during the waning of the style, or until 
about 1910, but also for some years afterwards, as important examples 
of ‘modern’ types. 

Grasset, a Swiss trained in architecture and a mediaevalist guided by 
the archaeological principles of Viollet-le-Duc, worked in a wide field, 
including stained glass, metals, furniture, and book illustration. As 
early as 1883 he had designed an edition of the legendary Quatre fils 
Aymon with sinuous ornaments prophetic of Art Nouveau. A mixture 
of mediaeval, Minoan, and Japanese motifs crowd the colorful pages, 
while the title is drawn in carefully rounded uncials, the half-title in a 
mixture of uncials and angular Greek letters. Technically this pub- 
lication is important as a predecessor of the halftone. It was published 
by Launette and printed by Charles Gillot, whose process of etching 
tone blocks on zinc with a resin ground became an important and 
successful means of color printing at this time. The Quatre fils Aymon 
was one of the first publications in this ‘Gillotage’ manner and is thus 
of interest both for its advanced technique and for its letter design, 
although, like other books of these and later years, the innovations in 
letter forms were confined to titles, the text being set in conventional 
type. Grasset was for many years one of the most accomplished and 
influential letter designers in France and even produced the 1891 
Christmas cover for Harper’s Bazaar. He was also responsible for the 
widely known ‘Je séme a tout vent’ mark of the Librairie Larousse. 

Grasset was the first book and poster artist of his generation to create 
a typographic font. Georges Peignot of the Fonderie Peignot & Cie., 
which in 1923 joined with Deberny (then known as Girard & Cie.) to 
form the present firm, Fonderies Deberny & Peignot, commissioned 
Grasset about 1898 to design a type face. The result was a broad, 
straightforward roman (Plate VIIa; 8% by 6% inches),”* firmly con- 
structed, which has been likened to certain fifteenth-century French 
faces, but its small asymmetrical details could have been created only 
at this time: for example, the serifs on the upper case I (both pointing 
to the left), the H (three pointing to the left, one to the right), and the 
T (all pointing to the left). The lower case f, i, ], and m have similar 
asymmetrical features. Grasset also designed an italic with nervous, 


* Plates VIla and VIIb are reproduced from a copy of Fonderies Deberny & 
Peignot, Album d@alphabets pour la pratique du croquis-calque (Paris, 1924), pp. 
13 and 21, from a copy in the collection of type-specimen books of Mr William 
Bentinck-Smith, on deposit in the Harvard College Library. 
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sharply hooked serifs. It, too, has a generously rounded body and is a 
distinct and lucid design, not merely a sloping version of the roman. 
The Grasset type has a technical importance, for the final design was 
achieved by a photographic reduction of the artist’s original drawing, 
instead of by hand-copying, which was the usual practice.” Grasset’s 
roman first appeared in the Didot edition of Huon de Bordeaux in 
1898, where credit is given his design. It was widely used for a decade 
or more, and a Deberny & Peignot specimen book calls it ‘lainé des 
caractéres modernes . . . dont le succés fut mondiale.’ * 

Georges Peignot, whose taste and vision provided the impetus for 
these typographic innovations, also commissioned George Auriol to 
produce an extensive series of designs: Roman in 1901, Frangaise 
Légére in 1902, Auriol Champlevé in 1903, Frangaise Allongée in 
1904, Auriol Labeur in 1904, and four versions of Robur in 1907-11." 

Whereas Grasset’s letters, with their sharply triangular feet and 
clearly defined terminations, suggests the lettering pen of the poster 
artist, Auriol’s structural separations recall the freedom of the brush 
(Plate VIIb; 8% by 6% inches). An Oriental quality of flourish 
characterizes his work, which has less solidity and more restlessness 
than Grasset’s. Auriol’s Roman was first employed in an edition of 
Huysmans’ A rebours published for Les Cent Bibliophiles (Paris) in 
1903 with wood-engravings in color by Auguste Lepére. The ca- 
pricious Frangaise Légére, reminiscent of a compressed Greek letter, 
was first used in Felicien Champsaur’s L’ orgie latine, published in 1903 
by Fasquelle and illustrated by Auguste Leroux. Nervous and irregu- 
lar, composed of striking individual members not fully harmonized, 
this face is the essence of Art Nouveau, as are Auriol’s Champlevé, a 
broadened outline version of the Frangaise Légére, and Francaise 
Allongée, a dark and more staccato rendering. His Robur, a bold type 


* Francis Thibaudeau, Manuel frangais de typographie moderne (Paris, 1924), p 
118. This volume and Thibaudeau’s La lettre d’imprimerie, 2 vols. (Paris, wd 
give numerous illustrations of the work of Grasset and Auriol. La lettre Fimmprimerie 
is dedicated to ‘George Auriol, innovateur frangais de l’écriture typographiée’; the 
Manuel frangais de typographie moderne to ‘Eugéne Grasset et... Georges 
Peignot . . . créateur et... fondeur du Romain calamique’; both are set in 
Auriol’s Frangaise Légére. Copies of both works are in the Bentinck-Smith collection. 

” Specimen general des Fonderies Deberny & Peignot (Paris, ca. 1935) I, [5], copy 
in the Bentinck-Smith collection. 

™ These dates are taken from a list kindly supplied by the Fonderies Deberny & 
Peignot. 
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long used for display, is his simplest and clearest design, yet charac- 
terized by a restlessness of outline and exaggeration of detail, as in the 
upper case H, O, and Q. 

Grasset and Auriol both designed numerous ornaments and vignettes 
in stylized, curving Art Nouveau forms, which filled books and theatre 
programs for many years. Auriol’s Le premier livre des cachets, 
marques et monogrammes (1901) is a fascinating collection of Art 
Nouveau monograms expressly designed for his contemporaries, in- 
cluding such figures in the world of arts and letters as Stephane Mal- 
larmé, Felix Féneon, Arséne Alexandre, Octave Mirbeau, Jules Cheret, 
and Anatole France. Auriol’s own mark is decidely Japanese, but his 
suggestion for an Art Nouveau monogram is, disappointingly enough, 
the most geometric and regular of his designs (Plate VIIIb; 4% by 
3% inches). Neither he nor Grasset considered himself to be an Art 
Nouveau artist. 

Adolphe Giraldon and Bellery-Desfontaines also designed for Peignot 
(in 1905 and 1911) alphabets whose irregularities and restlessness ex- 
press an Art Nouveau feeling, but their undisciplined, eclectic forms 
lack a true typographic character and their influence was less lasting 
and extensive. 

Grasset’s and Auriol’s type innovations, immediately hailed as ‘mod- 
ern,’ led the field for at least ten years and were employed well into 
the second decade of the twentieth century. They were long carried 
in the Deberny & Peignot specimen books, but are no longer in use, 
for, although Grasset’s roman has an undeniable vigor, the others seem 
dated. We may ask why this is so. Perhaps the answer is that the 
typographic forms were solely an expression of their time and fashion, 
with emphasis on the decorative, exotic qualities of Art Nouveau. 

The illustrations, on the other hand, as we have seen, were composed 
not merely with the decorative overlay of Art Nouveau, but with a 
structural foundation of stylized line upon which Modern Art was to 
build. Although much of Art Nouveau seems barren and exaggerated 
to us now, these illustrations helped to mold a new conception of form 
and of the function of a picture on a page, and the stylization that adds 
so much to the visual power of the modern book had its roots here in 
the nineties. The simplicity and linear expressiveness of Bonnard, 
Denis, and Lautrec not only revitalized the French tradition and clari- 
fied some of the aims of Post-Impressionism, but also pointed the way 
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to future experiments in abstract and expressive design. The graphic 
art of the twentieth century is inconceivable without their contribution. 


ExLeanor M. Garvey 


Books IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING AND GRAPHIC ARTs, 
Harvarp Co.Liece Liprary 


Paul Verlaine 
Sagesse 
Paris, Ambroise Vollard, 1911 


Seventy-two illustrations by Maurice Denis, drawn in 1889; engraved on wood by 
Beltrand; printed by Beltrand 


One of forty copies on Japan paper, with the woodcuts in black and white, and also 
a set hand-colored by Denis in 1910 


Victor Joze 
Reine de joie; moeurs du demi-monde 
(Le ménagerie sociale) 
Paris, Henry Julien, 1892 


Upper and lower cover a continuous design by Pierre Bonnard, signed ‘PB’ (see 
Plate II); frontispiece after the poster by Toulouse-Lautrec, 1892, signed “TLautrec’ 


Presentation copy inscribed: ‘A Romain Coolus, cordialement, Victor Joze’ 


Claude Terrasse 
Petites scénes familiéres pour piano 
Paris, E. Fromont, [1893] 


Nineteen lithographs and cover by Pierre Bonnard 


André Gide 
Le voyage d Urien 
Paris, Librairie de l Art Indépendant, 1893 


Thirty tinted lithographs by Maurice Denis, printed by Edw. Ancourt; text printed 
by Paul Schmidt 


Two copies in the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts: 

1) The only copy on Japanese vellum, inscribed in Gide’s handwriting: ‘Heu, 
Heu, quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in ervo. André Gide’ 

2) Copy No. 39 (of 300), a presentation copy inscribed: ‘Oscar Wilde, en hom- 
mage, André Gide’ 
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Max Elskamp 
Salutations, dont d angéliques 
Brussels, Paul Lacomblez, [1893] 
Design on upper cover by Henry van de Velde; printed by J.-E. Buschmann, 
Antwerp 


Copy No. 175 (of 200) 


Georges Montorgueil 
Le café concert 
Paris, L’Estampe Originale, [1893] 
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Lord Cromer of Egypt — A Retrospect 


T is now seventy-five years since Evelyn Baring, afterwards first 

Earl of Cromer, took up his duties as British Agent and Consul- 

General in Egypt, and just over fifty years since he laid them 

down, having borne the burden and heat of the day for twenty- 
four years. At this present time, when even the normal diplomatic 
relations between Britain and Egypt remain severed, it is appropriate 
to attempt a reassessment of this eminent man, whose ‘reign,’ looked 
at from either the Egyptian or the British standpoint, was an im- 
portant one in modern history. 

In view of his surname, which connected him with the important 
banking house of Baring Brothers and Company, and of the earldom 
to which he was eventually elevated, it is tempting to think of him 
simply as a scion of that newer British financial aristocracy brought to 
power by the ‘Glorious Revolution,’ with his feet set automatically 
upon the cursus honorum. It is true that an uncle and a first cousin 
had been raised to the peerage before him, and that when thirty years 
of age he became private secretary to the second of these, the first 
Earl of Northbrook, then newly appointed Viceroy of India. But it 
was not as automatic as all that. His father was a Member of Parlia- 
ment, but the family financial bent had come out in him as a successful 
gambler. Evelyn was the twelfth of thirteen children by two mar- 
riages, and his father died, already an old gentleman, when he was only 
seven years old. The younger son of a younger son, he was destined 
for the Artillery; and after learning the rudiments of Latin and arith- 
metic ir the preparatory school of a local clergyman, who freely 
applied the cane to stimulate the academic laggard, Evelyn went on 
at the age of eleven, not to one of the great public schools, but to the 
Ordnance School, Carshalton, to be prepared for the Woolwich Mili- 
tary Academy. At Carshalton in the eighteen-fifties, says his biogra- 
pher, ‘the food was “detestable,” and the provision made for cleanli- 
ness was small. In the summer, bathing was provided for in a lake in 
the school grounds; in winter, baths were supplied once a week . . . 
-The same water had to serve for three boys . . . Neither at Carshalton 
nor at Woolwich can he be said to have been given even the rudi- 
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ments of what is regarded in these days as a liberal education.’ * 
Like a great Englishman of the next generation, Winston Churchill, 
he afterwards made good the defects in his formal schooling by sys- 
tematic reading, begun in the leisure time of a lieutenant in a peacetime 
army and continued after public affairs had begun to occupy him. 
Service with his regiment in the Ionian Islands? and Malta opened his 
eyes to realities in the task of governing others that had no place in his 
Whig family’s philosophy, and his appointment as aide to his cousin 
in India soon proved to be no mere piece of family jobbery. His in- 
dustry there earned him the nickname of ‘the vice-Viceroy,’ and the 
formidable hardness that was later to make him feared by his fellow- 
countrymen in Egypt was already sufficiently developed to get Evelyn 
Baring called ‘Over-Baring.’ 

He served a short spell in Egypt as British representative on the 
Anglo-French Debt Control, but returned to India as financial mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s executive council in 1880, and thus played no 
part in Egypt’s ‘time of troubles,’ 1881-82. Then, one year after 
Gladstone and Lord Granville had fumbled and bumbled their way 
into a British military occupation of Egypt, which they intended 
should be only temporary, the forty-two-year-old Sir Evelyn Baring ° 
was appointed British Agent and Consul-General. The object of the 
British intervention had been to restore the authority of the Khedive’s 
government, which had been challenged by a revolution led by a group 
of ‘fellahin’ army officers, and thereby ensure the security of Britain’s 
imperial communications and the legitimate interests of Egypt’s credi- 
tors. When Baring arrived, in September 1883, it was his Govern- 
ment’s intention to start the withdrawal of the British forces as soon 
as possible; and one of his first dispatches recommended that, while 
there could be no total withdrawal immediately, the force should be 


* Marquess of Zetland, Lord Cromer: Being the Authorized Life of Evelyn Baring 
First Earl of Cromer (London, 1932), pp. 25, 11. 

*His posting to Corfu brought him the possibly incongruous but nonetheless 
lasting friendship of Edward Lear, who wrote the young soldier letters addressed 
‘Thrippy Pilliwinx’ and signed ‘Slushypipp,’ and on his death bequeathed to the 
Consul-General in Egypt a collection of his sketches of the island (Zetland, Lord 
Cromer, pp. 35-36). 

*He was made a Knight Commander of the Star of India on relinquishing his 
Indian appointment in 1883; Commander of the Bath, 1885; Knight Commander of 
the Bath, 1887; recipient of the Grand Cross of the Order of St Michael and St 
George, 1888; Baron Cromer in the English peerage, 1893; Earl of Cromer, 1901; 
recipient of the Order of Merit, 1906. 
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reduced to 3,000 men concentrated at Alexandria; but already he repre- 
sented to London the contradiction inherent in the Egyptian situation: 


The foundations of the edifice, which are to be found in the moral and 
material condition of the people, are scarcely less barbarous than in Afghan- 
istan. But, on these foundations is built a top-heavy and exotic super- 
structure, such as an enormous external debt, Western law-courts, com- 
plete liberty of contract, and, in fact, all the paraphernalia of European 
civilisation with some of its worst and not many of its best features. I do 
not suppose that Europe will stand by and let this superstructure fall to 
pieces. 


To this the indolent Foreign Secretary, Granville, replied, ‘It would 
require some time to consider and answer your powerful but gloomy 
view of the situation in Egypt’; * and before anything was done, the 
news arrived of the annihilation in the Sudan of a British-commanded 
Egyptian force by the Sudanese rebels following their ‘Mahdi’ in 
challenging the religious backslidings of their Turco-Egyptian rulers. 
The Gladstone Government’s bungling of the Sudan problem over the 
next two years culminated in the killing of General Gordon at Khar- 
tum; and by the time that Egypt’s southern border had been more or 
less secured against the danger of invasion by the Sudanese ‘dervishes’ 
the prospects of an early British withdrawal from Egypt were rapidly 
evaporating. Lord Salisbury’s Conservative Government did, indeed, 
reach provisional agreement with the Ottoman Government in 1887 
for a withdrawal in three years, but on condition that there should be 
no ‘appearance of danger in the interior or from without’ and with 
the further provision that the British might return if subsequently 
‘order and security in the interior were disturbed.’ ° The French and 
Russian Governments intervened and compelled the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment to reject these conditions, and London never reopened the 
question. 

During this interval Baring had been grappling with the task of re- 
storing the Egyptian financial structure to solvency, and so loosening 
the grip of the European creditors. He had to contend with the oppo- 
sition of French Governments that resented the ending of their fifty 
years of preeminence in Egypt (though the intervention in 1882 would 
have been Anglo-French if the chronic governmental instability of 


- *Quoted by Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt (London, 1908), II, 357, 360. 
* Cromer, Modern Egypt, Il, 376, 377. 
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the Third Republic had not let the opportunity slip),° and bankruptcy 
was narrowly averted; but by 1890 the corner had been turned, and 
the essential soundness of the Egyptian economy at this period was 
enabling Baring to plan to remove the worst abuses in Egyptian public 
life. One of these was the corvée, or requisitioning of the unpaid labor 
of the peasantry to clear the silt from the irrigation canals in readiness 
for the annual Nile flood. Logical in a pre-monetary economy, this 
had been greatly abused by Egypt’s nineteenth-century rulers for their 
private ends,’ and Baring set himself to confine the obligation to 
essential works and induce the European creditors to relinquish an 
annual sum that would enable the laborers to be paid for their services. 
The second flagrant abuse was the kurbash (kirbaj), the terrible raw- 
hide whip that for centuries had been so readily applied to the peas- 
antry, by the police for disciplinary and interrogatory purposes and 
by the taxgatherer as the simplest means of enforcing payment. Only 
by the elimination of corvée and kurbash could the peasant begin to 
take on the character of a free man. The third task was to cut down, 
at least, the inspissated thicket of corruption — including the bakhshish 
that every public servant exacted from the private citizen as the price 
of performing his most elementary public duty, and the favoritism 
that influenced all public appointments. 

Immersed as Baring was in these tasks, the imperiousness of his char- 
acter rapidly developed. As early as 1887 we find him writing to Lord 
Salisbury, Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary and his senior in 
years: ‘Pray let me have an early answer to my official telegram of 
to-day. I need hardly say that I shall do my best, as I have always 
done, to carry out whatever decisions the Government may take; but 
the situation now created here is one of extreme difficulty, and I look 
to some support and assistance from home’; * and though in the same 
year he felt that British parliamentary and administrative institutions 
were unfitted for the task he had come to envisage in Egypt, and there- 
fore ‘we had better retire from the scene as soon as we can do so with 


dignity,’® succeeding Foreign Secretaries left him in unchallenged 


*See Charles de Freycinet, the French Prime Minister in 1882, La Question 
@Egypte (1905). 

"See Sir William Willcocks, Sixty Years in the East (Edinburgh, 1935), pp. 89- 
90, 97-98. 

*Zetland, Lord Cromer, p. 147. 

* Zetland, Lord Cromer, p. 151. 
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authority. To Rosebery, Foreign Secretary in Gladstone’s last Govern- 
ment, he wrote in 1893: 


We must either go backwards and withdraw from the country, or forwards 
and assert ourselves more strongly than heretofore. The former, under 
whatever safeguards, means the collapse of all the reforms and the cer- 
tainty of another Egyptian question; the latter means the risk of European 
complications. My personal opinion is in favour of the latter as the least 
of two evils, but that is a matter for the Government to decide. The worst 
of all is to drift on without any positive idea of what we want or what we 
mean. It was the adoption of this latter line which was the cause of all our 
difficulties when Mr. Gladstone was in power before."® 


With Rosebery’s support he put the twenty-year-old Khedive 
Abbas II in his place when he tried to assert himself in 1893-94 — 
though with considerable skill Cromer (as we may hereafter call him) 
held back until the young man had committed so many blunders that 
not even the French or the Russian Consul-General could support him. 
There is a legend that some ten years later Cromer, arriving in England 
for his summer holiday and applying for an audience with the King, 
demurred at being asked to wait three days before traveling on to Scot- 
land; whereupon Edward VII remarked, with the sarcasm of which 
he was a master, ‘He seems to take me for the Khedive.’ ™ 

To the French-speaking society of Cairo, he was ‘le Grand Ours.’ ” 
Once raised to the peerage he became, to his British subordinates as 
well as to Egyptians, ‘the Lord’ — but Egyptians missed the overtone 
of mild irreverence that applied to British apple-polishers the words of 
the familiar hymn: 


For ever with the Lord — 
Amen, soletitbe .. . 


Formidable as he was, he was not altogether inhuman. That inde- 
pendent-minded irrigation engineer Sir William Willcocks, who had 
his own showdown with Cromer and had to give him best, concludes 
(in the words that a schoolboy applied to his headmaster, the future 
Archbishop Frederick Temple): “Though he was a brute, he was a 
just brute.’ ** And the best testimony of his personal character comes 
from the man who, of all his staff, was his closest confidant, eccentric 

* Zetland, Lord Cromer, p. 204. 

* Sir Ronald Storrs, Orientations, znd ed. (London, 1943), p. 46. 


*D. G. Hogarth, in The Dictionary of National Biography . . . 1912-1921, p. 22. 
* Willcocks, Sixty Years, p. 117. 
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Harry Boyle, his Oriental Secretary — nicknamed ‘Enoch’ because he 
‘walked daily with the Lord.’** Boyle’s letters to friends and rela- 
tives at the time of Cromer’s retirement refer to him not merely in 
the by this time conventional term ‘the Lord,’ but as ‘the Old Man’ 
and even (in Boyle’s Lake District dialect) “T’?Owd Mon.’** No one 
would have spoken thus of a man who was ‘Over-Baring’ and nothing 
more. 


The fact was that Cromer had an unusually impersonal mind, which 
reveals itself in the cold, marblelike style of his writing. It was this 
impersonal character, though it made him so formidable, that enabled 
him ‘to explore every field of administrative activity . . . with the 
same impartial concentration,’ ** and through which he acquired that 
quality of superhuman detachment conveyed by the effigies of the 
ancient Pharaohs. Sir Rennell Rodd’s evalution is just: 


The Oriental mind did not appeal to him, and . . . in so far as he under- 
stood it, he regarded it as an obstacle to be overcome rather than as a factor 
to be studied with sympathetic appreciation. His own mentality was too 
convincedly logical and western. . . . 

I could never detect in Cromer any personal motive or any ambition 
but that of giving the best of his judgment and energy to the work he had 
undertaken. . . . He was unaffected by popular approval or criticism. 
He saw with clear perception the values of things as they were, and he 
dealt with a given situation as it arose, fearlessly after mature consideration 
with practical common sense and great fertility of resource. He made mis- 
takes, as all men must, but no one was readier to acknowledge them than 
he was himself.*7 


With such a temperament he did not seek popularity from the Egyp- 
tians and never learnt Arabic, though he had some knowledge of Turk- 
ish, which was the usual language of the Egyptian upper class down 
to the First World War. Much has been made of the fact that his final 


“Sir Thomas Hohler, in introduction to Clara Boyle, A Servant of the Empire: 
A Memoir of Harry Boyle (London, 1938), p. xviii. 

*See Boyle, A Servant of the Empire, pp. 107-113. Boyle was very particular 
in the use of words. Hohler reports that, questioned once by a journalist about a 
rumored Royal engagement, Boyle replied: “Young man, I regret to find that you 
are ignorant of the very alphabet of your calling. Members of Royal houses are 
not engaged. They are betrothed. In similar manner we speak of the conjunction 
of elephants and the copulation of mice’ (Boyle, A Servant of the Empire, p. xix). 

* Lord Lloyd, Egypt since Cromer (London, 1933), I, 178. 

“Sir James Rennell Rodd, Social and Diplomatic Memories (Second Series) 
1894-1901: Egypt and Abyssinia (London, 1923), pp. 16-18. 
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drive through Cairo on departing from Egypt in 1907, never to return, 
was through silent streets; but the silence largely reflected the reper- 
cussions of the regrettable Dinshawai judgment whereby, during 
Cromer’s absence on summer vacation in 1906, four villagers had been 
hanged and eight flogged and imprisoned for the manslaughter of one 
British officer and assaults on others.’* The politically-minded Egyptian 
middle class could not be expected to forgive Cromer the continued 
withholding of their national independence, whether or not they were 
yet fit to exercise it; but Harry Boyle, when he revisited Egypt in a 
new ‘time of troubles’ in 1921, formed the impression that many of the 
poorer Egyptians looked back with nostalgia to Cromer’s time — 
and this was apparently not just flattery on the part of those who 
recognized Boyle: 

Late one night in the Ezbekieh quarter, I heard loud shouting and on going 
up I found a man of the lowest class being bullied by a group of his like. 
He was bellowing at the top of his voice: ‘Police! Police! O “Kroumer”, 
I am oppressed! Help me, O “Kroumer”!’ One of the others struck him, 


and said: ‘Say: Help me, O Saad! you son of a dog — “Kroumer” is dead 
and Saad [Zaghlul] is in his seat.’ * 


This anecdote has the ring of genuineness; and a censor of British pol- 
icy like Albert Hourani can write: ‘In Egypt at least the first genera- 
tion of British rule was quiet. The masses of the people saw that admin- 
istration was better, justice was done impartially, and prosperity in- 
creased under British control. . . . [but] a single false step [Din- 
shawai] could destroy the political effect of a generation’s honourable 
WR s.66 

* ‘The kind of barbarity which is generally dictated by panic,’ was the imperial- 
ist Lord Lloyd’s verdict on the judgment (Egypt since Cromer, I, 47, and cf. p. 49). 
But note also the contemporary opinion of the Lebanese Faris Nimr, editor of a 
leading Cairo newspaper: ‘I sometimes doubt whether it is wise to stand by and do 


nothing against those daily incentives to rebellion which have used the freedom of 
the Press to gag the public, and thus made that freedom defeat its own end. If you 


checked the writers you might not have to hang and flog their dupes . . . The 
Denishwai executions were terrible; but they have had their effect, and we hope 
that they will bring the dupes of Panislamic agitators to their senses. . . . Crime 


is steadily increasing in Egypt under your rule, and it is the opinion of many com- 
petent men that this increase is partly due to the too early introduction of these re- 
forms’ (quoted by John R. Alexander, The Truth about Egypt, London, 1911, pp. 
65-66). 

* Boyle, A Servant of the Empire, p. 157. 

”*The Decline of the West in the Middle East,’ International Affairs, XXIX 
(1953), 34-35- 
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Once the country’s financial position had been restored, Cromer 
decided on extending the system of perennial irrigation of the Nile 
valley, which had been begun by Muhammad Ali’s Delta Barrage fifty 
years earlier but then allowed to deteriorate. Perennial irrigation, as 
opposed to the ancient system of basin irrigation, made possible two or 
even three crops a year from the same plot of ground; and by the com- 
pletion of the Aswan Dam, the crowning achievement of the whole 
work, and the time for Cromer’s retirement, the crop area had been 
increased by sixty per cent over its extent at the beginning of the 
British occupation. Charles Issawi, a Lebanese who has written the best 
economic study of modern Egypt, remarks: ‘It is probable that real 
per capita income during the first decade of this century was higher 
than at any time in modern Egyptian history, with the possible ex- 
ception of the early nineteen-twenties.’** Unfortunately the spread 
of perennial irrigation also spread the debilitating disease Dilbarziasis, 
which has made such disastrous inroads on the health of the Egyptian 
peasantry; but the connection was not known in Cromer’s time, and 
in fact the life cycle of the parasite could be interrupted by inculcating 
habits of personal hygiene and preventing the constant pollution of 
water channels by infected human excreta. 

There was, in any case, no obvious alternative to the extension of 
perennial irrigation, for the population, which at the time of Napo- 
leon’s invasion had sunk to its lowest ebb probably since Early Dynastic 
times, had grown steadily during the nineteenth century; and during 
the thirty years 1877-1907 it continued to increase by some sixty-six 
per cent, or slightly faster than the increase in the crop area. Dr Issawi 
criticizes Cromer for discouraging the growth of industries in Egypt; 
but Cromer (like his cousin Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy and Cabi- 
net Minister), though he broke with the Liberal party over the 
ineptitude of Gladstone’s overseas policy, remained a convinced free 
trader until his death, and this not merely out of national self-interest 
but as a matter of economic faith. In any case, the experiments in 
industrialization that Muhammad Ali and Isma’il had made had proved 
failures, largely owing to the unskilled Egyptians’ resistance to the 
disciplines of factory life, and it is questionable whether by Cromer’s 
time they were yet ready to make the transition. It was the interrup- 
tion of normal trade by the two World Wars that was to give the im- 
pulse to industrialization in Egypt, and in spite of tariff support the 

™ Egypt at Mid-Century: An Economic Survey (London, 1954), p- 34- 
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infant industries in the inter-war period were hard put to it to com- 
pete against foreign imports. The currency shortages since the Revo- 
lution of 1952 have again stimulated Egyptian production, but the 
Egyptian middle class is having to make do with a lower quality of 
goods in consequences. The narrowing spiral of economic nationalism 
is far removed from the expanding trend of Cromer’s day. 
Essentially, what Cromer did in Egypt was to create an honest and 
efficient administration, and provide the advanced irrigation methods, 
by means of which the Egyptian economy would have a chance to 
recuperate and advance. It may be asked today what there was so 
extraordinary in this program that it necessitated the denial to Egypt 
of her independence for forty years or more. But this question must 
be viewed, not as an abstraction but with reference to what had actu- 
ally happened in Egypt in the half century before Cromer arrived. 
What prospect was there in 1882 of an Egyptian revival by native 
effort? Egypt had been plunged into dependence upon a predatory 
international finance system because her own resources — both in- 
animate and human — had been recklessly exploited to serve the per- 
sonal ambitions of her two leading nineteenth-century Turkish rulers, 
Muhammad Ali ‘the Great’ and his grandson Isma’il ‘the Magnifi- 
cent.’** After the international creditors had induced the European 
powers to force Isma’il’s deposition, there had followed a revolt of the 
exploited native Egyptians (who had been under foreign rule for the 
past two thousand years) under the leadership of a small group of army 
colonels. This has a familiar ring today; but these prototypes of Egyp- 
tion nationalism had felt so insecure in their defiance of the Turco- 
Circassian ruling class that, in fear of a reaction, they had immediately 
resorted to extracting ‘confessions’ by torture and to sentences of 
slow death in exile upon their rivals, to threats and intimidation against 
their timid ruler (the Khedive Tawfiq) and the moderates. The alarm 
created among both the resident Europeans and the foreign creditors 
had led, little by little, to the reluctant intervention of the British 
Liberal Government. If Cromer had not imposed on both Cairo and 
London his masterful program, one of two things would probably have 
happened. Either the Turco-Circassian ruling class would have re- 


™ The former title was officially used until the Free Officers’ coup of 1952; the 
latter was a personal tribute given by Muhammad Ali Rifaat in The Awakening of 
Modern Egypt (London, 1947). 
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sumed its pitiless exploitation of the fellahin,” those two-legged domes- 
tic animals on their estates; or the jacquerie of which Colonel Arabi 
had been the incompetent figurehead might have been renewed under 
more determined leadership. But ‘it is necessary for those who hoist 
the banner of rebellion to be precise not only about what they aim to 
destroy but about what they intend to put in its place.’ ** Of this there 
was no concept in Egypt in 1882, once the moderate constitutionalists 
had been displaced and intimidated by the more extreme officers and 
their civilian associates. If Britain had not hesitantly taken control, 
then some other power — most likely Germany — would eventual- 
ly have filled the Egyptian vacuum, as Germany infiltrated into the 
Ottoman Empire itself. Whether Egypt could have maintained her 
independence in the imperialist climate of the period 1880-1914 is 
highly questionable. 

Cromer and his successors furnished Egypt with two generations of 
basic training in administration; but even when Egypt did acquire in 
1922 a growing measure of autonomy, the self-indulgence of her rulers 
— not only Farugq but the popular Wafd party — led her in thirty years 
to fresh disaster, from which the issue has been the perilous path of 
military dictatorship. Bureaucracy has been at home in Egypt since 
the time of the Pharaohs; responsible democracy, as the West under- 
stands it, is hardly more feasible there today than it was in 1883.” 
Egypt has ‘progressed’ from an experienced and self-restrained foreign 
oligarchy under Cromer to an inexperienced and unrestrained native 
oligarchy under Abdul Nasir — that is all. 

Closely related to Cromer’s discouragement of industrialization is 
the charge that he was indifferent to the cause of education in Egypt. 
Even the forward-looking Shaikh Muhammad Abduh, who respected 
Cromer for having put an end to the worst administrative abuses, ac- 
cused him of keeping the people ignorant in the interest of British 
imperialism.” It is true that in his early years of financial retrenchment 

*To which, in the eighteen-sixties, the letters of Lady Lucie Duff Gordon 
(Letters from Egypt, rev. ed., London, 1902) and the Frenchman Eugéne Gellion- 
Dangler (Lettres sur PEgypte contemporaine, Paris, 1876) bear artless testimony. 

“Anthony West, in the New Yorker, 12 April 1958, p. 150 (in a review of 
Enid Starkie’s Baudelaire, revised edition). 

=‘Egypt .. . cam never enjoy the economic freedom which the U. S. A. can 
enjoy: it follows inevitably that neither can she ever enjoy the same political 
freedoms’ — Cecil Hourani, “The New Egyptian Constitution,’ Middle East Forum 
(Beirut), XXXI, 3 (March 1956), 8. 

* Hogarth, in DNB . . . 1912-1921, p. 27. 
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he cut expenditure on education to the bone, and that even subsequently 
it was increased with a niggardly hand; but when comparisons are made 
with the apparently more generous policy followed by Isma’il, we 
should heed the demonstration of a British scholar turned Muslim that 
Isma’il’s impressive figures were ‘cooked,’ like so much else in that 
flashy reign, for the benefit of the foreign visitor, by reclassifying the 
traditional village Qur’an schools (where nothing was taught except 
the memorizing of the Holy Scripture) as elementary schools: as 
late as 1875 almost eighty per cent of the children in school were 
merely attending the primitive village kuttab. Cromer saw through 
these shams, and in his pragmatic way decided that the education for 
which public funds were made available should concentrate on pro- 
ducing Egyptian clerks and engineers for the administration. In this 
we may see the reflection of his own beginnings in the Ordnance 
School, and the fact that the foundations of state education in England 
and Wales were laid only when Evelyn Baring was already thirty years 
old and losing his early idealism. Even if we admit, however, that 
education with a practical and vocational bias was more appropriate 
to Egypt’s needs at that stage than a more liberal education, yet the 
man whom Cromer chose as Educational Adviser seemed destined to 
reproduce the ‘irksome discipline,’ “deadening routine,’ and ‘dishearten- 
ing restraints’ ** that the youthful Cromer had himself endured at 
Carshalton and Woolwich. To borrow Dickens’ symbolism from the 
England of the previous generation, it was as if Cromer had come to 
an Egypt of Hard Times, and though Isma’il-Bounderby had been 
got rid of, he could still, in his educational policy, not get beyond Mr 
Gradgrind: 


Dr. Douglas Dunlop . . . was a Scotsman of limited ideas and rigid views, 
appointed by Lord Comer i in the first instance as an inspector, and later 
roomy at his instigation first as Secretary-General and finally as Ad- 
viser. . . . He was undoubtedly a man of ability and industry. But his 
horizon was bounded by his narrow upbringing, and his aim was to pro- 
duce in the schools of the Egyptian Government efficiency based on rigid 
uniformity and iron discipline. Efficiency of a sort there undoubtedly 
was, but there was a complete lack of elasticity in the system. Originality 
and initiative on the part of the British staff were not encouraged; if an 


* James Heyworth-Dunne, An Introduction to the History of Education in 
- Modern Egypt (London, 1938), pp. 383-385. 
* Zetland, Lord Cromer, p. 26. 
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Egyptian dared to show them he was regarded with positive disfavour.” 


There does, indeed, seem to have been a certain hardening of the 
arteries about the administration of Cromer’s later years. In the be- 
ginning he had preferred, partly because of the financial stringency, 
to have few British officials, but good ones. Later, under the urge to 
get things done, their numbers were increased, and shortly after 1900 
(but before admission was made by competitive examination) it does 
look as if nominations to the Egyptian service were a means of finding 
places for young Englishmen of family who were not quite bright 
enough to make the Indian Civil Service.” 


The British inspector or —. of early Cromerism, riding on his donkey 
or his pony through the fields, camping in the villages and chatting to 
sheikhs and fellabeen, had become an official or officer hurrying out in a 
motor and back again for his tennis, and seldom setting foot in the country 
except to shoot quails. There were still strenuous souls in a hurry to cure 
the plagues of Egypt, but there were many more that merely hankered 
after its fleshpots.™* 


Suburbanism, which marks the doom of imperial pioneering, was set- 
ting in; and the Old Man himself was now in his sixties. To quote the 
independent-minded Willcocks again: 


The last time I saw Lord Cromer a great change was perceptible. . . . In 
the early years of the occupation if an abuse or an irregularity was re- 
ported to the Agency, Lord Cromer took a pride in seeing it righted or 
adjusted, but when he had been long in the country, he associated himself 
with the Government, and considered a criticism of the official world as 
a criticism of himself. The official world, without his strong controlling 
hand, became arrogant and tyrannical, and the public transferred their dis- 
like of everything official to the representative of the British Govern- 
ment . . . The Egyptians used to say of certain of the most favoured chiefs 
that they now knew to the sixteenth of an inch the length of Lord Cromer’s 
foot on each day of the year. He did a great work for Egypt, but I do 
not regret not having been able to get on with him, as all the officials who 
enjoyed working under him seemed to lose their backbones. The unfair- 
ness of things was perfectly maddening at times, and afforded some ex- 
cuse for the hostility of the Khedive Abbas to everything English. . . . 
Not only did the British Agency do everything it liked through the Eng- 
lish officials, but the great London dailies and the telegraphic agencies used 
to have their letters and telegrams corrected and edited by the staff of the 


* Humphrey E. Bowman, Middle-East Window (London, 1942), pp. 41-42. 
” See Sir Thomas Russell, Egyptian Service 1902-1946 (London, 1949), pp. 11-13. 
™ Sir George Young, Egypt (London, 1927), pp. 184-185. 
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Agency, so that Lord Cromer was not only the real actor of the Egyptian 
stage, but also the critic of his own actions. 


‘All power tends to corrupt’— and Cromer refused to see any 
justification for the Egyptian nationalism that revived in the later 
nineties under the leadership of the young lawyer Mustafa Kamil, a 
protégé of both the Khedive and the anti-British colonial party in 
Paris. The latest study of this ‘chinless . . . young effendi, ** who 
burnt himself out and died of tuberculosis at the age of thirty-four, 
gives us no reason to believe that, even in more favorable circum- 
stances, the emotional rhetoric of his verbal patriotism could have 
been transmuted into more practical and responsible leadership, or the 
shameless lying of much of his propaganda brought back into the way 
of truth.* On the contrary, Cromer’s judgment was surely sound 
when he preferred and promoted the older and more experienced Sa’d 
Zaghlul and, in his last public address in Cairo, commended him to the 
Egyptian public in those pregnant words: ‘He possesses all the qualities 
necessary to serve his country. He is honest; he is capable; he has 
the courage of his convictions; he has been abused by many of the 
less worthy of his own countrymen. These are high qualifications. 
He should go far.’ * It was not Cromer’s fault that Zaghlul’s stiff 
angularity was to bring him into conflict with both the Khedive and 
the British, with the result that first Kitchener and then, in the winter 
of 1917-18, the Egyptian Department of the Foreign Office refused 
him preferment,*® and allowed the now elderly autocrat to assume 
the leadership of the Egyptian independence movement at the end 
of the First World War. On renewing his acquaintance Boyle re- 
corded: ‘A fine old fellow and I love him, but quite hopeless.’ * 

Ten years earlier, while Zaghlul was still a Minister under the aegis 
of Cromer’s successor (Sir Eldon Gorst) and Mustafa Kamil lay newly 

* Willcocks, Sixty Years, pp. 118-119. 

“Fritz Steppat, ‘Nationalismus und Islam bei Mustafa Kamil,’ Welt des Islams, 
n. s., [V (1956), 241-341; for the quotation see Young, Egypt, p. 181. The Egyptian 
Mustafa Kamil is not to be confused (as the present writer at first confused him) 
with the Turkish national leader Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk. 

“ Though the unsympathetic John R. Alexander thought that it might have been 
possible (The Truth about Egypt, pp. 31-32). 

* Quoted by Storrs, Orientations, p. 47. Mustafa Kamil had been the leader of 
the abuse. 

* See Sir Ronald Wingate, Wingate of the Sudan: The Life and Times of General 


‘Sir Reginald Wingate (London, 1955), p. 224. 
* Boyle, A Servant of the Empire, p. 149. 
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in his grave, the Nationalist movement had plunged into a frenzy of 
excess that culminated in the murder of the Coptic Prime Minister 
Butrus Ghali in February 1910, the first of those outrages that in the 
next two generations were to cost the lives of two Egyptian Prime 
Ministers and attempt the lives of four others.** It was while Cairo 
was still stunned by the crime of 1910 that ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt, visiting Egypt at the close of his African tour, told the 
newly-founded National University in Cairo: 


You can no more make a man really educated by giving him a certain 
curriculum of studies than you can make a people fit for self-government 
by giving it a paper constitution. The training of an individual so as to 
fit him to do good work in the world is a matter of years; just as the trainin: 

of a nation to fit it successfully to fulfil the duties of self-government 1s 
a matter, not of a decade or two, but of generations. There are foolish 
empiricists who believe that the — of a paper constitution, prefaced 
by some high-sounding declaration, of itself confers the power of self- 
government upon a people. This is never so. Nobody can “give” a people 
“self-government,” any more than it is possible to “give” an individual 


“self-help.” *° 


In Britain itself the ‘foolish empiricists’ were exerting more influence 
than they had done for twenty years, as a result of the Liberal land- 
slide of 1906, and Mr Roosevelt was moved to address some winged 
words in his later address in the London Guildhall: 


The attitude of the so-called Egyptian Nationalist Party in connection with 
this murder has shown that they were neither desirous nor capable of 
guaranteeing even that primary justice the failure to supply which makes 
self-government not merely an empty but a noxious farce. . . . It becomes 
the primary duty of whoever is responsible for the government of Egypt 
to establish order, and to take whatever measures are necessary to that end. 

It was with this primary object of establishing order that you went into 


Egypt . . . and the chief and ample justification for your presence in 
Egypt was this absolute necessity of order being established from with- 
out . . . Now, either you have the right to be in Egypt or you have 


not; either it is or it is not your duty to establish and keep order. If you 
feel that you have not the right to be in Egypt, if you do not wish to 
establish and to keep order there, why then, by all means get out of Egypt. 
If, as I hope, you feel that your duty to civilized mankind and your fealty 


* Ahmad Mahir, murdered 1945; Mahmud Fahmi an-Nugqrashi, murdered 1948; 
attempts on Husain Rushdi 1915, Zaghlul 1924, Mustafa an-Nahhas 1937, Gamal 
Abd un-Nasir 1954. 

* Theodore Roosevelt, African and European Addresses (New York, 1910), 
p- 24. 
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to your own great traditions alike bid you to stay, then make the fact and 
name agree and show that you are ready to meet in very deed the responsi- 
bility which is yours.” 

The ex-President’s words echo Cromer’s sentiments; for while 
Cromer had derived unusual enjoyment from his private study of the 
classics during his active career, he was by temperament much more 
a Roman than a Greek. He shared Lord Curzon’s upholding of ‘the 
sense of sacrifice and the idea of duty’ as Britain’s imperial mission, 


and he would have endorsed every word of Virgil’s charge to the 
Romans of the Augustan age: 


Others shall mould with grace the breathing bronze 
And charm, methinks, from marble the live face, 
Plead with more power in courts, trace with their rod 
The paths of heaven and tell the rising stars: 

Know thyself, Roman, ruler of mankind — 

That is thy art —, impose the law of peace, 

Bear with the humbled and beat down the proud.” 


It was no unworthy or merely selfish ideal; but one thing was lacking 
to Cromer and many of the other British proconsuls of this last great 
imperial generation —Trajanic, rather than Augustan, for the fossoy- 
eurs and clercs-traitres were already at work, and the First World 
War was to start the run-down that the Second has completed. One 
thing was lacking, and Sir Rennell Rodd helps us to focus on it: 


The objects to be attained during the earlier years of a terminable occu- 
pation were purely material. It could not well be otherwise. But it is the 
exclusively material character of our achievement throughout, to the 
exclusion of moral development, which might offer ground for criticism. 
Cromer’s positive mind, though it had a humanistic side, was disposed to 
pass by the things of the soul.* 


‘Love your country, tell the truth, and don’t dawdle,’ he told the boys 
of the Leys School, Cambridge; “ and while the second and third of 
these precepts could be added with advantage to the ardent nationalism 
of Middle Eastern students today, the exhortation remains the expres- 
sion of an unspiritual mind. Cromer ‘contemplated the hold which re- 


“ African and European Addresses, pp. 170-171. 

“See Zetland, Lord Cromer, pp. 11 and 16. 

“ Aeneid, V1, 847-853, transl. Frank Richards (London, 1928). 
“Sir Rennell Rodd, Social and Diplomatic Memories, p. 19. 
“Zetland, Lord Cromer, p. 361. 
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vealed religion and theological dogma has on mankind being gradually 
relaxed; thanks to the extent to which the ethics of Christianity had 
sunk into the mind of Europe, he did not anticipate the process being 
attended by any moral cataclysm.’ “* He did not live to contemplate 
the abyss of the Katyn Forest or Belsen, Hiroshima or Port Said. 

The founder of the Baring family fortunes had been the son of a 
pastor of a Lutheran church in Bremen; and Cromer had a churchman 
cousin, a generation older than himself, who became Bishop of Dur- 
ham: a sternly modest man but also ‘a strong evangelical . . . [who] 
took a more decided step than any other bishop by refusing to license 
curates to clergymen whose ritual he thought to be contrary to his 
interpretation of the Prayer Book.’ “* Here we may see a foreshadow- 
ing of the ‘Over-Baring’ who made Willcocks, as he tells us, ‘sit down 
and engage in writing never to write anything while I was an official 
of the Egyptian Government, and to accept instant dismissal if I trans- 
gressed.’ *” It is often forgotten that Lord Curzon, that ‘most superior 
person,’ was himself the son of an evangelical parson-baron, and that 
he once confided to his private secretary: 


‘I am not, perhaps, a profoundly religious man, yet I say my prayers. 
Every morning, among my other prayers, when I kneel down, I formulate 
the following phrase: “Please God, may I not be rude or unkind during 
the course of this coming day to any man or woman”. In the evening 
when I retire to bed, I go back upon my day and examine whether that 
prayer has been vouchsafed. . . . It is seldom vouchsafed! I always find 
that I have been very rude, and very often rude, during the day, to many 
men — and alas, even to a few women! It is very strange!’ He took a 
gulp of his brandy and soda. “Very strange . . . indeed.’ * 


Sir Harold Nicolson makes us feel that there was genuineness, though 
at the same time tragicomedy, in the humility of the sensitive Marquis 
cased in his iron corset; but for the robust Cromer the stream of evan- 
gelical piety, which had run so strongly with the Clapham Sect at the 
beginning of his century, had become very shallow indeed, unsup- 
ported by the dogma he rejected and unrefreshed by the Sacraments 
he shunned. How much greater this truly great man might have been, 


“ Zetland, Lord Cromer, p. 355. 
“Bishop Mandell Creighton, in Dictionary of National Biography. 
“ Willcocks, Sixty Years, p. 116. 


“Sir Harold Nicolson, Curzon: The Last Phase, 1919-1925. A Study in Post- 
War Diplomacy (London, 1934), pp. 322-323. 
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had he deigned to share in the eucharistic prayer of St John Chrysos- 


tom: 
I believe, O Lord, and I confess 
that thou art in truth the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, 
that camest into the world to save sinners, 
of whom Iam chief . . . 


But to the civilization of the Barings and the Roosevelts the words of 
John of the Golden Mouth meant almost nothing; the things that gold 
could do, almost everything. 

Historians must take men as they find them. In these fifty years 
since Cromer’s retirement, the erosion (which began with the Renais- 
sance) of the spiritual and moral basis of Western culture has been 
accelerated.“ Whatever their spiritual shortcomings, where in the 
English-speaking world shall we find statesmen today (except for the 
Veteran at Chartwell and perhaps the Australian, Robert Menzies) 
with the moral courage of Theodore Roosevelt and Cromer and their 
generation? One source of their strength was that, unlike their critics 
and successors, they were free from ‘the craven fear of being great.’ 
They ‘did not consider the situation with which they had to deal with 
our divided minds. . . . They had seen the helplessness of Africa . . . 
They had no doubt that the greatest conceivable good for this un- 
happy continent was for it to come under the rule of civilized 
powers.’ Taint of national self-interest? No doubt; but unlike 
their ‘liberal’ critics, then and since, these men retained a firm under- 
standing of the limitations of political action. In 1913 Cromer em- 
phasized the importance of realizing that ‘the conduct of public 
affairs, notably in this democratic age, is at best a very rough, un- 
scientific process; that it is occasionally necessary to make a choice of 
evils or to act on imperfect evidence; and that at times . . . it is 
even better to have a wrong opinion than to have no definite opinion 
at all.’** And when, in the final months of his life, he performed his 
last public duty, his biographer tells us: ‘A great gentleness of manner 
had come to him in these twilight days . . . Out of his long and pro- 


“Lionel Curtis, Fellow of All Souls, could borrow St Augustine’s title ‘Civitas 
Dei’ for a study (1934-37; revised 1938 and 1950) of political development cul- 
minating in the British Commonwealth! 

© Margery Perham, Lugard: The Years of Adventure 1858-1898 (London, 1956), 

. 7%. 
" Zetland, Lord Cromer, p. 348. 
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found experience of human frailty he had himself learned to judge 
leniently the mistakes of men.’ * Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 

It may seem, finally, that this paper has treated the Egyptians ex- 
clusively as objects of government, not as persons in their own right. 
That they could not for some time become a nation, Cromer firmly 
believed; but with all his impersonality he still sought some contact 


with the common man — that is, if we may trust Harry Boyle’s account 
of his own return in 1921: 


One day, very shortly after my arrival, when I was in the country some 
miles from Cairo, an ordinary working fellab asked me the time. As I an- 
swered him, he said: “Was it not you who used to walk on the Nile banks 
with “Kroumer” when he talked with the people? ™ 


When all is said, his was not just a material ‘satrapy’ but a seed-bed of 
cultural advance. His refusal to interfere with the freedom of the press, 
however abused by the nationalists, was no doubt partly determined 
by the international obstacles to a censorship, but also sprang from 
his Whig philosophy; and his Egypt was a haven for Arab intellectuals 
escaping from the Ottoman tyranny of Abdul Hamid II. In this way 
he unconsciously contributed to the growth of present-day Arab na- 
tionalism. Faris Nimr, founder of the newspaper al-Mugqattam, flour- 
ished under Cromer, and became the father-in-law of George Antonius, 
author of The Arab Awakening and critic of Western imperialism. 
Another of the Lebanese Christian editors in Cairo was Yaqub Sarruf, 
uncle of Dr Fuad Sarruf who is today one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the American University of Beirut. The fathers of Edward Atiyah, 
another contemporary Arab publicist, and of Charles Issawi, today 
an eminent young Middle Eastern economist of Lebanese parentage, 
served in Cromer’s Sudan. The illustrious Hourani brothers spring 
from that Lebanese colony that was drawn to Manchester by the 
cotton trade fostered (though not founded) under Cromer. And thus 
we may say that much that is most enlightened, and freest from pride, 
vainglory, and hypocrisy, in Arab nationalism today had some of its 
roots in the black soil of Cromer’s Egypt. Homo plantat, homo irrigat, 
sed Deus dat incrementum. 
Georce Kirk 

" Zetland, Lord Cromer, p. 344. His devotion to duty while presiding over the 
Dardanelles Commission late in 1916 may well have shortened his life. He died 
29 January 1917, not quite seventy-six. 

* Boyle, A Servant of the Empire, p. 157. 
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o the freshman, or other newcomer to Cambridge — this 
writer would hardly feel qualified to speak for Harvardians 
of longer standing —the building that contains the Eda 
Kuhn Loeb Music Library looks from outside as if it had 
always been there, so quietly does it fit into the frame of its surround- 
ings. Forming a right angle with the northern fagade of the Music 
Building, the new library wing has narrowed by almost half the 
wide gap that separated the Music Building from the opposite fagade 
of the Jefferson Laboratory. In so doing it has succeeded in conferring 
an agreeable sense of spatial definition, if not of stylistic unity, to the 
east end of the large and irregularly shaped courtyard that lies behind 
the white mass of Littauer Center and the rather rusty one of Austin Hall. 

With a similar sense of naturalness and harmony the young student, 
after having attended classes in the Music Building, need take only a 
few steps along a corridor to find himself in the Library, where prac- 
tically everything he needs for the continuation of his work is assembled 
and at hand. The sense of ‘rightness,’ together with the smoothness 
that has in general marked the entry of the Library into Harvard life, 
is one of the highest rewards for those who first planned the Library 
and then brought it into being. 

Some hints of the situation confronting the user of the music col- 
lections at Harvard before the opening of the Eda Kuhn Loeb Library 
may be gleaned from the remarks of Professor Randall Thompson, 
then Chairman of the Music Department, in announcing the breaking 
of ground for the new wing.’ These collections were scattered ‘in a 
dozen rooms in half a dozen buildings,’ to the point that one might 
say ‘the sun never set’ on them. To gather the material they needed 
for their courses, teachers had to expend, ‘week after week, year 
after year,’ vast amounts of energy ‘through space, up and down stairs, 
steps, corridors. To analyze a single chord might require an effort 
of 8,000 foot-pounds.’ The special factors contributing to such a 
strain, and drain, require some explanation. To the reason given by 
Professor Thompson — that ‘scores must be played or sung to come 
to life’ — one might add that, even more than the other arts, music 


Harvard Alumni Bulletin, LVII, 16 (4 June 1955), 659. 
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refuses to be talked about in absentia. In any case, the conclusion 
must be that the teaching of music and of the history of music, in the 
forms required by such an institution as Harvard, depends heavily 
for its success upon the availability of an extensive library. 

Not all the music materials existing at Harvard, however, were in- 
tended to find, or have found, place in the new Library. The ‘united’ 
library for which the Music Department longed during more than 
thirty years was primarily envisaged as the unification, in a convenient 
location, of the larger collection in Widener with the smaller one 
already established in the Music Building. After due consideration, 
it was decided to leave the Isham Memorial Library in its present 
quarters in the Memorial Church. This library, originally a collec- 
tion of organ music, had in the course of time extended its field to 
include a large number of photostats and microfilms of early manu- 
script and printed music and music treatises.” In spite of its very 
great value in itself and in connection with the work of the Depart- 
ment, its transfer was not regarded as indispensable, its material being 
chiefly used for self-contained projects of research by graduate students. 

Music, certainly in some aspects a part of the Harvard College 
Library from its earliest years, was represented by a collection of 
about 3,000 volumes in 1897, the year in which the scheme of classi- 
fication that still applies to the subject was instituted. From that date 
to 1956, when the Widener collection was transferred to the new 
Library, the total rose to 27,725 volumes. That in this figure books 
on musical subjects equaled, or even slightly exceeded, the scores is 
what might be expected in a university such as Harvard, where the 
accent must naturally fall on broad coverage of all aspects of the 
general field of music rather than on exhaustive coverage of the needs 
of practical performance. It may safely be assumed that all important 
books and periodicals on music published in the present century, as 
well as the greater part of those belonging to the preceding century, 
are present on Harvard’s shelves. Further, although no attempt was 
made to encompass the immense field of published music, those in 
charge of acquisition for the College Library succeeded in securing 
—generally at the moment of publication, and therefore at prices 
far below those now asked by dealers — all the main collections of 
complete works of individual composers, together with all the edi- 


*For an account of the Isham Library see Archibald T. Davison, ‘The Isham 
Memorial Library,’ Harvarp Lisrary Butietin, VI (1952), 376-380. 
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tions of works of historical importance published during the last 
hundred years. To such a foundation there were added considerable 
numbers of scores of important works of representative composers 
of all periods down to the present. 

While the collection in Widener was thus steadily growing along 
lines in harmony with the purposes and needs of the Music Depart- 
ment, the Department itself was undergoing a process of development 
and also of consolidation.* In 1914 it transferred its center from 
Holden Chapel, a single large room where all its courses had been 
given since 1898, to the present Music Building, then just erected, 
which allowed opportunity for greatly expanded facilities and activi- 
ties. A room comprising about five hundred square feet was provided 
on the third floor for a Departmental library. Inasmuch as members 
of the Department staff, and notably Professor Archibald T. Davison, 
were at the very heart of choral activity at Harvard, the greater part 
of this library consisted at first of choral music for mixed voices per- 
formed at joint concerts of the Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society.* To this choral collection there were slowly added 
books and scores in various categories, such as reference works, biog- 
raphies and complete works of certain important composers, books 
on musical techniques and on music appreciation, scores needed either 
for general or for special courses. Thus the Department, while con- 
tinuing to rely on the large collection of the College Library for wide 
scope in exemplification and for research in special fields, came to 
have at hand at least the essential material for reference and for tutorial 
and class work. This material not only in most cases duplicated items 
already existing in Widener, but was often purchased in multiple copies 
for course use. Note should also be taken of a slight tendency, accen- 
tuated in recent years, to supplement Widener acquisitions in the field 
of modern music. 

The annual report of the Department for 1955/56, immediately 
before the opening of the Eda Kuhn Loeb Library, indicated a total 


*See Walter R. Spalding, ‘Music 1862-1929,’ in The Development of Harvard 
University . . . 1869-1929, ed. Samuel Eliot Morison (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 106-129. 

* Music for men’s voices alone went rather to the collections of the Glee Club, 
the Memorial Church Choir Library, and the Harvard Alumni Chorus Library, 
that for women’s voices alone went to the libraries of the Radcliffe Choral Society 
and of the Radcliffe College Choir; see G. Wallace Woodworth, “The Choral 
Libraries at Harvard College,’ Bulletin of the Harvard Musical Association, Janu- 
ary 1952. 
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for the Department Library of 1,756 books and 6,767 scores, plus 
totals of 44,911 units (hardly to be called volumes) for the ‘multiple- 
copy choral library’ and of 2,232 units for the ‘single-copy’ one. No 
figures were given for the large collection of recordings on discs, 
which had been greatly augmented during the preceding decade. For 
some years the single room on the third floor of the Music Building 
had been inadequate for the housing of all this material, and deposits 
of various kinds were scattered about in offices, class rooms, and 
corridors, thereby compounding the problem of quick access to what 
might be needed. 

A project for creating a library in the basement of the Music 
Building capable of including the Widener holdings had to be aban- 
doned in 1938, since by that date the space available would merely 
hold collections already on hand, with no room for growth. This 
basement area then was appropriated for practice rooms, and the 
question of a suitable location for a centralized music library was 
thenceforth to be considered within the general frame of an over-all 
expansion of the Department to meet its increasing responsibilities. 

In 1951 Professor A. Tillman Merritt, then Chairman of the De- 
partment, had plans drafted for a new Music Building that would in- 
clude a large section allotted for library purposes. What was to be 
the final solution, however, began to take shape the following year, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Thompson, when a generous sum 
was offered to the Department by the trustees of the Eda Kuhn Loeb 
Estate for the express purpose of an addition to the existing Music 
Building, which itself had been made possible in 1914 through the 
generosity of another member of the Loeb family, James Loeb, ’88. 
By 1954 the necessary minimum stipulated by the Corporation for 
building and maintenance had been raised through additional offers 
from the Loeb Estate, the Fanny P. Mason Estate, and members of the 
Visiting Committee for the Department, and the University adminis- 
tration accordingly gave orders to proceed with the addition. The 
Department had meanwhile decided to give precedence to the need 
for an adequate library, and Mr Stanley B. Parker, ’o4, had been 
appointed architect. Work on the new wing, begun in the spring 
of 1955, was completed in the summer of 1956, and the transfer of 
the collections was carried out in time for the opening of the fall 
term. The Eda Kuhn Loeb Music Library was officially dedicated, 


* See ‘The Eda Kuhn Loeb Music Library,’ HLB, X (1956), 415-416. 
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in the presence of President Pusey and other officers of the University 
and guests, on 8 December 1956, and the occasion celebrated by a 
three-day festival of music.° 

A two-story construction in Georgian style, forming in its main 
facade a right angle with the north or main facade of the Music 
Building, the library wing is actually an L-shaped unit, with the hori- 
zontal stroke of the L represented by the main fagade, and the vertical 
stroke, short and thick, by a masonry shell containing the stacks. A 
light central portal leads to the entrance foyer, where is placed the 
circulation desk (see Plate I), strategically located to control the en- 
trance, the main reading room to the north, the corridor from the 
Music Building to the south, two rear doors to the stacks, and the 
stairway leading to the second floor. The main reading room, measur- 
ing 31 by 24 feet, is named for Richard Aldrich, ’85, whose distin- 
guished personal collection of musical books and scores was given to 
Harvard for the new Library by his family. Besides seating comfort- 
ably twenty-five to thirty readers, either at the central tables or in 
sofas and armchairs disposed about the room, it houses, in shelves on 
two of the side walls, a selection of reference works (both music and 
general), all the material reserved for course study, and a display of 
the latest library acquisitions. Set out on a table are current issues of 
periodicals. Because of the course reserves, the Aldrich Room, though 
no policy has ever been enunciated, is generally regarded as the under- 
graduate reading room. From it, two openings in the east wall give 
access to the stacks and to the card catalogue located just within the 
stack area. This ground floor also contains two offices for the staff 
and small rooms specially designed for listening to records. 

Up the stairway, on the second floor, a central hall, to be equipped 
in future with display cases, forms a focal point for two large rooms 
and two more offices. Toward the Music Building, a double door leads 
to the Davison Room, named for Professor Archibald T. Davison, 
designed for seminar use. This bright-walled and well-lighted room, 
measuring 31 by 20 feet, equipped with a Steinway grand piano and 
an elegant convertible combination of blackboard and projection 
screen, has as its dominant feature a massive oval table capable of 
seating sixteen to eighteen persons. Additional armchairs along the 
walls increase the capacity of the room, which has been occasionally 
used for small lectures and even, tentatively, for semi-private chamber 


* See ‘Dedication of the Loeb Music Library,’ HLB, XI (1957), 141. 
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concerts. A door, normally closed, can at need give direct access to 
the Music Building and its concert hall. 

On the opposite side of the central hall on the second floor, and 
directly above the Aldrich Room, is the Spalding Room (see Plate II), 
given by Mr Walter W. Naumburg, ’89, in honor of Professor Walter 
R. Spalding, long-time head of the Music Department and another 
of the leading figures in its history. Soft-carpeted and subdued in 
color, this is regarded as a room for research workers, containing on its 
walls a collection of specialized reference material, such as bibliogra- 
phies of sources, handbooks of notation, liturgical repertories, and dic- 
tionaries of ancient and modern languages. As in the Aldrich Room 
below, there is access to the stacks located immediately to the east. 

In planning the new Library, space for at least twenty years’ growth 
was allowed for, to be accommodated, with material already on hand, 
in 450 stack bays, each three feet wide and containing either five or 
six shelves (in equal proportion) to receive books and scores of vary- 
ing height. The approximately cubic unit already referred to as the 
vertical stroke of the L was designed to house, from basement to second 
floor, respectively 99, 92, and 97 of these stack bays, for a total of 
288, the remaining 162 to be placed in other sections of the basement 
area. Also included in the main stack unit were eighteen stalls, six on 
each floor, for the use of graduate students. The two reading rooms, 
with their rather different clienteles, have to a certain degree influenced 
the distribution of material on the different floors of the stack. Thus 
biographies of composers, monographs on special periods, schools, and 
forms, records, and the main bulk of the scores (alphabetically ar- 
ranged) are found at the ground-floor level, collections of periodicals, 
collections and serials relating to early music, and complete sets of 
individual composers are at the second-floor level, and the choral 
collection and less frequently used material are in the basement. 

Not all the space intended for stack has thus far been utilized. Of 
the 450 stack bays (corresponding to 7,425 linear feet) only 325 (or 
about 5,350 feet) have actually been purchased and installed, leaving 
the completion of the shelving to the future. This has allowed the use 
of certain space in the basement for purposes not originally envisaged. 
One area, equipped with a large table supporting six earphone record 
players, each with three head sets, provides a quiet spot, far from 
noise or other disturbance, where the large number of students taking 
the elementary course in music history for non-concentrators, known 
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for generations as Music 1, may peacefully fulfill their listening re- 
quirements. Further, the Library has been glad to alleviate problems 
of space for the Glee Club by housing in another section of the base- 
ment a large part of its collection of choral scores. It is recognized, 
however, that these arrangements can be only temporary, for if made 
permanent they would tend to nullify the purposes for which the 
Library was built, without contributing to a long-range solution for 
problems either of the Music Department or of the Glee Club. 

It has already been made apparent that the Music Department has 
for long regarded recorded music as an important aid in its teaching. 
As indicated above, a large collection of records was transferred from 
the Music Building to the new Library. Perhaps because of the short 
life of records when used intensively, as well as the crisis created about 
1950 by the supplanting of the old 78-rpm shellac discs by long- 
playing ones, no count of holdings had been kept in the old library, the 
annual reports listing only the new acquisitions. Including latest addi- 
tions, the estimated total of the collection is about 2,000 I-p’s and over 
9,500 78's. Special mention should be made of the support given in the 
years 1947-56 by Mr Gilbert H. Montague, ’o1, in establishing and 
maintaining the Amy Angell Collier Montague Collection of Phono- 
graph Records. 

The Library’s facilities for listening include, besides the earphone 
machines in the basement for the use of Music 1 students, three sound- 
proof booths opening off the corridor connecting with the Music Build- 
ing. Two of these are equipped with high-fidelity machines specially 
designed by Mr Walter L. Puterbaugh, ’45, a member of the Visiting 
Committee of the Overseers for the Music Department; the third 
booth, which also contains a piano for occasional score reading, has 
a Rek-o-kut set. All three booths are so intensively used that it is to 
be wondered whether the ever increasing demand will not create a 
problem of accommodation not foreseen when the building was de- 
signed. This mounting demand is of course directly related to the great 
expansion that the recording of ‘serious’ music has undergone in the 
last few years. Although not interested in records whose significance 
resides chiefly in virtuoso performances or ‘personal’ interpretations, 
the Library must unquestionably concern itself with all issues as they 
appear of music not previously available in recorded form. And the 

-simultaneous presence in the Library of scores and records is a natural 
incentive to their use in combination. 
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The policies of the Eda Kuhn Loeb Library are fundamentally 
those of the Harvard College Library, of which, as a library of a de- 
partment of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, it continues to be a part. 
Such variations as may exist are suggested by special circumstances. 
Access to the stack is free to all, with the exception of the record col- 
lections and a caged area in the basement where uncatalogued material 
is examined for acceptance or rejection. Single copies of works diffi- 
cult or expensive to replace, such as serials, monumental editions, and 
complete works of a composer, circulate only within the building. 
This restriction, which naturally applies also to the records, is tempered 
by the fact that because of the dual origin of the Library (or even 
triple origin, through the coming of the Aldrich Collection) many of 
the works in these categories are owned in more than one copy. The 
restriction does, however, affect the periodicals with full force. Bor- 
rowing privileges for persons outside the Harvard community are in 
general the same as those extended by Widener. 

Still another link with the Harvard College Library is maintained 
by the duplication in the Union Catalogue in Widener of every main 
entry in the card catalogue of the Music Library. Mrs Helen Black 
is in charge of the cataloguing, assisted by Mr Larry Mowers, who, 
working also in the Isham Library, devotes only half of his time to 
the Music Library, and by Mr Richard Blackham, who concentrates 
on the care and cataloguing of phonograph records. Mrs Marilyn 
Gombosi is in charge of circulation. All these activities are coordinated 
by the silent efficiency of Miss Mary Lou Little, Assistant Librarian. 

The Eda Kuhn Loeb Music Library does not include all the music 
material at Harvard — not even the largest part of it. Besides the 
Isham Library, besides the choral libraries already mentioned, besides 
the Houghton Library with its rare volumes and manuscripts and its 
enormous collection of vocal sheet music, besides the Morse Music 
Library at Radcliffe, there are many sections of the Widener Library 
and of various special libraries that include music material in conjunc- 
tion with other aspects of culture and art. To gather into one place all 
such material, had it been possible, would have been a matter only of 
pride; it may be doubted whether such a collection could be as prac- 
tical and effective an instrument for a humanistic approach to music 
as the present Library. 


Nino Prrrottra 
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LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed by the President 
for one year from 1 July 1958, con- 
sists of the following: Paul H. Buck 
(Library), Chairman, Douglas W. 
Bryant (Library), Bernard Budiansky 
(Engineering), I Bernard Cohen (His- 
tory of Science), Herbert Dieckmann 
(Romance Languages), Merle Fainsod 
(Government), Alexander Gerschen- 
kron (Economics), Henry C. Hatfield 
(Germanic Languages), Philip J. Mc- 
Niff (Library), Reed C. Rollins 
(Botany), John M. Ward (Music), 
Morton G. White (Philosophy), 
Bartlett J. Whiting (English), Cedric 
H. Whitman (Classics), Robert L. 
Wolff (History). Edwin E. Williams 
acts as Secretary to the Committee. 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


HE Committee to visit the Uni- 
versity Library, appointed by 
the Board of Overseers for one 
year from 1 July 1958, is as follows: 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, Chairman, 
Carleton R. Richmond, Vice Chair- 
man, F. Gregg Bemis, John Nicholas 
Brown, William A. M. Burden, Ward 
M. Canaday, Imrie de Vegh, Francis 
W. Hatch, Harrison D. Horblit, Park- 
man D. Howe, Donald F. Hyde, Bay- 
ard L. Kilgour, Jr, Roy E. Larsen, 
Stanley Marcus, Gilbert H. Montague, 
Arthur W. Page, Boies Penrose, Dex- 
ter Perkins, Curt H. Reisinger, David 
P. Wheatland, Harold T. White, 
Lucien Wulsin. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EYMOUR Stive, Associate Profes- 
S= of Fine Arts, has replaced 

Professor Millard Meiss as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board for the 
Bulletin. Mr Meiss resigned from the 
University 30 June 1958 to accept a 
professorship at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton. 


PERSONNEL 


FTER twenty years in the Harvard 
College Library, Andrew D. 
Osborn, Associate Librarian for 

Catalogue Planning, has resigned to ac- 
cept the post of Librarian of the Fisher 
Library at the University of Sydney, 
Australia. In accepting his new posi- 
tion, Dr Osborn ends a thirty-year 
career in American libraries to return 
to his native country. 

William B. Todd, Assistant to the 
Librarian of the Houghton Library, 
resigned 15 July 1958 to become As- 
sociate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Recent appointments in the Univer- 
sity Library, voted by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, with 
the consent of the Board of Overseers, 
where applicable, are listed below. 
Most of these new Corporation ap- 
pointments stem directly from the 
personnel program for Harvard li- 
brarians presented by the Director of 
the Library in the first article of this 
issue of the Buttetiy. The appoint- 
ments are as follows: 

Theodore G. Alevizos, Assistant 

Chief of Circulation and Stacks in 

the Harvard College Library 
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H. Gordon Bechanan, Administra- 
tive Assistant in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library 

Harold J. Bloomquist, Assistant Li- 
brarian for Resources and Acqui- 
sitions in the Library of the Medi- 
cal School, School of Dental 
Medicine, and School of Public 
Health 

S. Ina Bonnell, Librarian of the Rus- 
sian Research Center 

Cynthia E. Browne, Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 

Nancy H. Buck, Librarian of the 
Farlow Reference Libra 

Dorothy G. Conklin, Chief of Serial 
Receipts in the Harvard College 
Library 

Mildred S. Connors, Assistant Chief 
of Serial Receipts in the Harvard 
College Library 

Margaret Currier, Librarian of the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology 

James C. Damaskos, Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 

Peter B. Debe, Slavic Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 

Richard DeGennaro, Assistant Ref- 
erence Librarian in the Harvard 
College Library 

Marion A. Doyle, Chief Cataloguer 
of the Andover-Harvard Theo- 
logical Library 

Elizabeth T. Droppers, Assistant 
Reference Librarian in the Har- 
vard College Library 

Yen-Tsai Feng, Specialist in Book 
Selection in the Harvard College 
Library 

Wolfgang M. Freitag, Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 

Grace P. Grant, Chief Serial Cata- 
loguer in the Harvard College 
Library 
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Ruth H. Grant, Librarian of the Lit- 
tauer Library 

Maria Grossmann, Acquisitions Li- 
brarian of the Andover-Harvard 
Theological Library 

Esther L. Gustafson, Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 

Gertrude E. Halpern, Assistant Li- 
brarian of the Biological Labora- 
tories 

Mary L. Hanley, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 

Anne W. Henry, Bibliographer in 
the Harvard College Library 

Jeanne P. Holden, Senior Cata- 
loguer in the Harvard College Li- 
bra 

Elizabeth M. Houston, Acquisitions 
Librarian in the Library of the 
Graduate School of Design 

Elizabeth N. Ingalls, Librarian of 
the Biological Laboratories 

Marguerite S. Kaufman, Reference 
Librarian in the Library of the 
Graduate School of Design 

Richard F. Kinney, Reference Li- 
brarian of the Littauer Library 

Barbara G. LaMont, Chief of Gifts 
and Exchanges in the Harvard 
College Library 

Evro Z. Layton, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 

Edward P. Leavitt, Assistant in the 
Lamont Library of the Harvard 
College Library 

Jerome T. Lewis, Assistant in the 
Lamont Library of the Harvard 
College Library 

Mary Lou Little, Assistant Librarian 
of the Eda Kuhn Loeb Music Li- 
brary 

Kai-hsien Liu, Chief Chinese Cata- 
loguer of the Chinese-Japanese 
Library of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute 
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Julia W. Livingstone, Assistant in 
Serial Receipts in the Harvard 
College Library 

Jessie B. MacKenzie, Librarian of 
the Museum of Comparative 
Zoélo 

Belle Miller, Assistant in Book Se- 
lection in the Harvard College 
Library 

Margaret M. Moody, Assistant Li- 
brarian for Cataloguing in the 
Law Library 

Myrtle A. Moody, Assistant Li- 
brarian for Acquisitions in the 
Law Library 

Ruth Mortimer, Rare Book Cata- 
loguer for Printing and Graphic 
Arts in the Harvard College Li- 
brary 

Vaclav Mostecky, Assistant Librar- 
ian for Foreign Law Reference in 
the Law Library 

Mildred E. Nickerson, Rare Book 
Cataloguer in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library 

Alice Reynolds, Chief of Inter- 
library Loans in the Harvard 
College Library 

Flora K. Rizk, Middle Eastern Spe- 
cialist in the Harvard College Li- 
brary 

Lazella Schwarten, Librarian of the 
Arnold Arboretum and of the 
Gray Herbarium 

Elaine C. Smogard, Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 

Mabel A. E. Steele, Curator of the 
Keats Collection in the Harvard 
College Library 

Roger E. Stoddard, Assistant to the 
Librarian of the Houghton Li- 
brary of the Harvard College Li- 
brary 

George A. Strait, Assistant Librarian 
“for Reference in the Law Library 
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Katherine B. Taylor, Assistant Li- 
brarian in the William Hayes 
Fogg Art Museum 

Bessie G. Thomson, Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 

Elinor Toop, Assistant Librarian of 
the Andover-Harvard Theologi- 
cal Library 

Elizabeth L. Tulloch, Librarian of 
the Chemistry Library 

Mary C. Ward, Assistant Librarian 
in the William Hayes Fogg Art 
Museum 

Elizabeth C. Woodruff, Cataloguer 
in the Harvard College Library 


The title of Herbert Kleist has been 
changed from Cataloguer in the Har- 
vard College Library to that of Senior 
Cataloguer in the Harvard College 
Library. 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


oucLas W. Bryant, Associate 
[ve of the University Li- 
brary, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Studies of the Association of Re- 
search Libraries has been concerned, 
since September 1957, with the super- 
vision of a study of American library 
resources and needs in the general 
East European field. The study has 
been under the direction of Melville 
J. Ruggles, Vice-President of the 
Council on Library Resources. On 
7 July 1958, at a conference entitled 
‘Iron Curtains and Scholarship: The 
Exchange of Knowledge in a Divided 
World,’ held by the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, 
Mr Bryant presented a paper, “The 
American Scholar and the Barriers to 
Knowledge.” 
Edwin E. Williams, Assistant Li- 
brarian for Book Selection in the Har- 
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vard College Library, has been asked 
by the Board of Directors of the 
United States Book Exchange, Inc., to 
make a survey during the present aca- 
demic year of the operations of the 
USBE, with a view to possible revi- 
sions in procedure. The Book Ex- 
change, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, grew out of a wartime dis- 
tributing project for devastated li- 
braries called the American Book Cen- 
ter. The present office operates to 
facilitate the exchange of materials 
between individual libraries in this 
country and abroad. The survey is 
being carried out under a grant from 
the Council on Library Resources. 

James E. Walsh, Head of the Divi- 
sion of Rare Book Cataloguing in the 
Harvard College Library, has received 
a Fulbright Fellowship for the cur- 
rent academic year to aid him in the 
preparation of a biography and bibli- 
ography of Johannes Sambucus, Hun- 
, garian humanist and historian of the 
sixteenth century. Mr Walsh has al- 
ready taken up residence in Vienna, 
where particularly important collec- 
tions relevant to his subject are to be 
found. 


EXHIBITIONS 
JULY 1957-JUNE 1958 
HE following list records a se- 
lection of exhibitions held in 
various Harvard libraries dur- 


ing the year 1 July 1957 to 30 June 
1958: 


WIpeNER LisrRARY 
Main Halls 


Harvard: Views and Reviews 


Theodore Roosevelt: An Exhibit of 
Books, Manuscripts, and Pictures 
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from the Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial Collection in the Harvard 
College Library to Celebrate the 
Centennial Year of his Birth (27 
October 1957-27 October 1958) 

John Harvard, on the 350th Anniver- 
sary of his Baptismal Date (29 No- 
vember 1607) 

Books and Papers of Harvard Philos- 
ophers and Others, in Honor of the 
54th Annual Meeting of the East- 
ern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Held at Har- 
vard December 27-29 

Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
6 March 1866-14 January 1928: 
A Memorial Exhibit 

Through Student Eyes: An Exhibit of 
Undergraduate Letters, Journals, 
and Diaries, with Sketches, Photo- 
graphs, and Other Material Illus- 
trative of Student Life and Customs 
at Harvard over the Centuries 

An Exhibition to Commemorate the 
2,oooth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Ovid on 20 March 43 B.c. A Selec- 
tion of Later Editions and Transla- 
tions, and Some Examples of Ovid- 
ian Scholarship 

The Secretary’s Records, Programs, 
and Other Documents Relating to 
the History of the Pierian Sodality 

One Hundred Years of the Harvard 
Glee Club 

Publications of the 25th Reunion Class 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible (throughout) 
Shakespeare Folios; Caxton; Samuel 
Johnson’s Dictionary; Street Cries 

Cruikshank Caricatures 

Clubs, Hostelries, and Royal Resi- 
dences of London 

Christmas Book and Costumes 
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Sixteenth-Century Books and Eight- 
eenth-Century Periodicals 

Audubon Folio; American Flowers 
(prints); Ruskin (water color) 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Fifteenth-, Sixteenth-, and Seven- 

teenth-Century Printed Books 


HovucGutTon Lisrary 


Exhibition Room 


Illustrated Books of William Blake 

Books and Manuscripts of Interest in 
the History of Philosophy 

An Exhibition to Commemorate the 
2,o0oth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Ovid on 20 March 43 B.c.: A Selec- 
tion of Early Printed Editions, Illus- 
trated Editions, and Drawings 

A Selection of Books and Manuscripts 
from a Recent Gift to the Harvard 
Library 

The Grand Tour: An Exhibition of 
Eighteenth-Century Views 


Keats Room 


Selected Manuscripts of John Keats 

Keats and the Theatre (including 
Playbills from the Theatre Collec- 
tion) 


Ground Floor Hall 


William Blake 

Flower Books: Modern Color Printing 

A Manuscript Alphabet by Veronica 
Ruzicka 

Early Issues of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


Graphic Arts Room 


Illustrated Books of William Blake 
Flower Books: Modern Color Printing 
Chinese Scrolls 
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LAMONT LIBRARY 
Main Corridors 


Photographs from the Crimson 
Harvard Dramatic Club 

Leverett House Dramatic Group 
Catholic Club 

Yearbook Competition Photographs 
Dudley House Dramatic Group 
Harvard Combined Charities Drive 
Pierian Sodality 

Harvard Opera Guild 

Harvard Yardling 

Winthrop House Dramatic Group 
Eliot House Dramatic Group 
Undergraduate Managers Council 
International Student Center 
Harvard Authors 

Class of 1918 

Harvard Medical School 


Poetry Room 


William Jay Smith and Barbara 
Howes: Manuscripts and Recent 
Published Poems 

Danny Abse: Two Notebooks Con- 
taining Unpublished Poems, and a 
Biographical Sketch 

Howard Nemerov: Worksheets for 
Published and Unpublished Poems 

Jacob Bronowski: A Manuscript, and 
Printed Books 


Baker LIBRARY 


Ship Logs of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries 

American and Canadian Company His- 
tories: An Exhibit Based on a Bibli- 
ography by Miss Lorna M. Daniells 
of the Baker Library Staff (Studies 
in Enterprise, 1957) 

Six Centuries of Data Processing 
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Business Re-defined, from Savary des 
Bruslons, 1723, to Donald T. Clark 
and Bert A. Gottfried, 1957: Eng- 
lish and Foreign Commercial and 
Financial Dictionaries 

The Motion Picture Industry 

The Application of Graphics 

The Wooden Indian and Other De- 
vices for Advertising without 
Words 

The Businessman and the Artist: An 
Exhibition Based on an Article in 
the Harvard Business School Bulle- 
tin by Charles C. Withers 

An Exhibition Commemorating the 
Founding of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 30 
March and 8 April 1908 

Early American Bill Heads 

Currency of the Ming Dynasty 

Hours of Labor in the ‘Good Old 
Days’ 

The Country Auction 

Historic Stock Certificates: An Ex- 
hibition Prepared by Professor 
George S. Gibb, Editor of the Busi- 
ness History Review 


Law ScHooL LIBRARY 
Treasure Room 


Magna Carta, and the History of Its 
Meaning 

Illuminated Legal Manuscripts 

History of Legal Education 

Stephen J. Field and David Dudley 
Field — Biographical 

History of the Civil Law 


Main Reading Room 


Displays on Techniques of Legal Re- 
search 

Justice Frankfurter’s 75th Birthday 

Charles River Bridge v. Warren 
Bridge 

John Jay — Biographical 
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Codification in the United States 

John Leverett — Biographical 

Pierson v. Post 

Gibbons v. Ogden 

Legal London 

Moot Courts in the Harvard Law 
School 

The Archer-Shee Case 

Judge Hand’s The Bill of Rights 

Livingston v. Jefferson 


Mepicat Scuoot Lisrary 


Early Editions of Vesalius 

An Exhibition for the soth Anniver- 
sary of the Founding of the Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


A Selection of Unitarian Servicebooks 
from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries 

Samuel Johnson and the Beginnings of 
Philosophical Idealism in America 

Recent Faculty Publications 

The Course of Andover-Harvard’s 
Bookplate: 1825-1958 

Hungarian Unitarian Manuscripts 
from the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries 


HARVARD-YENCHING 
INSTITUTE 


urING the late summer the 
[ssc Yeneting Institute, 
with its Chinese-Japanese Li- 
brary,! moved from Boylston Hall to 
2 Divinity Avenue, the building for- 
merly occupied by the Institute of 
Geographical Exploration. In its new 
quarters, the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute occupies the thoroughly reno- 
* See Elisséeff, “The Chinese-Jap- 
anese Library of the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute, Harvarp Lirary Buitenmn, X 
(1956), 73-93- 
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vated first floor and basement, to- 
gether with a specially added new 
wing. Renovations and wing have 
been designed by Shepley Bulfinch 
Richardson & Abbott. 

The remodeling includes a control 
desk for the Library, two reading 
rooms, two seminar rooms, a _ half- 
dozen offices, and a social room. The 
new wing, adjoining the northeast 
corner of the building, consists of four 
levels, the lower three of which pro- 
vide stack space for the Chinese-Jap- 
anese Library, plus about fifty stalls 
for graduate students and twelve 
studies for faculty. Additional stack 
space is available in the basement of 
the original building. The Library is 
fully air-conditioned. 

The top level of the new wing con- 
tains offices for the newly formed De- 
partment of Statistics, together with 
a few offices for the Department of 
Mathematics, which, with its Library, 
occupies the second floor of the main 
building.? In one of its rooms the De- 
partment of Statistics will establish a 
library, which temporarily may be 
regarded as the youngest on the Har- 
vard roster. 

The large lecture room in the main 
building has been retained, and is avail- 
able for use by all departments of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


RELOCATIONS AND RESULT- 
ANT CHANGES 


HE departure from Boylston 

Hall of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute has made possible the 
conversion of that building to a Mod- 


*For an account of the Library see Gar- 
rett Birkhoff, ‘The George David Birkhoff 
Mathematical Library, HLB, IX (1955), 
282-284. 
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ern Language Center, to be carried 
out by the summer of 1959. Included 
in the Center will be the German 
and Romance Languages Libraries, 
transferred from the top floor of 
Widener, thus making more space 
available in Widener for studies. In- 
deed, Professor Paul J. Tillich has al- 
ready moved from the Semitic Mu- 
seum into Room J, one of the rooms 
formerly occupied by the German Li- 
brary. Further developments regard- 
ing the Modern Language Center and 
the renovations now being carried out 
in the Semitic Museum, which will 
house the Center for International 
Affairs (with a library of its own), 
will be reported in later issues of the 
BULLETIN. 


THE HARVARD BINDERY 


HE Harvard University Bind- 
ery, established in 1920, was 
sold on 16 April 1958 to Sam- 
uel H. Donnell, ’37, who has con- 
tinued the staff, machinery, and sup- 
plies as a private enterprise under the 
name of the New England Book Bind- 
ing Company. It is intended that the 
new company will carry on the stand- 
ards and traditions of the Harvard 
Bindery in serving the educational 
institutions of the general region. The 
company has recently moved from 
888 Memorial Drive to new quarters 
at 24 Blackstone Street, Cambridge 
(tel. Un 4-7220). 

Mr Donnell, President of the new 
company, was Manager of the Har- 
vard Bindery from 1947 to 1951, and 
continued part-time direction of the 
Bindery while Assistant Dean of the 
Harvard Business School 1951-55. 

An analysis of the rather compli- 
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cated 


administrative and economic 
considerations underlying the Uni- 
versity’s decision to dispose of its 
Bindery was presented by David C. 
Weber, Assistant Director of the 
University Library, in the Library 
Journal, LXXXIII, 11 (1 June 1958), 
1659-1661. 


BAKER LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


ress Library Publication No. 
> 13 is Confusion de Confusiones 

by Joseph de la Vega 1688: 
Portions Descriptive of the Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange, selected and 
translated by Hermann Kellenbenz 
(1958), xxi, 42 p., price $2.00. Another 
recent publication of the Baker Li- 
brary is Archives Bibliography No. 
2, A Bibliography of Writings about 
the Harvard Business School 1908- 
1958, compiled by Robert W. Lovett 
(1958), issued in connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary of the School. 
Since July 1957 the Baker Library 
has been issuing, on behalf of its 
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Transportation Collection, a monthly 
list entitled New Materials in the Area 
of Transportation Added to Baker Li- 
brary. All three publications may be 
obtained from the Acquisitions De- 
partment, Baker Library, Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts; the 
second and third are distributed gratis 
on request, and there is a fifty per- 
cent discount to libraries on the Kress 
Publication. 


GUIDES TO THE HARVARD 
LIBRARIES 


HE seventh publication in the 
series Guides to the Harvard 
Libraries, entitled Guide to 
Lamont Library, was issued by the 
University Library in August. Copies 
are available at the Lamont Library, 
and also from the Office of the Editor, 
Harvard University Library. 

A revision bringing Guide No. 3, 
The Research Services of the Harvard 
College Library, up to date is in prog- 
ress as this issue of the BULLETIN goes 
to press. 
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